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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


UESTIONS of so-called national prestige 

not infrequently lead to national calamities, 

and we doubt whether France and Spain 
are acting wisely in refusing to publish their pro- 
posed terms of peace in Morocco. Apparently they 
argue that the nature of these terms can 
easily be discovered by Riff agents’ in 
Tangier and elsewhere, and that it would be 
a loss of dignity to send the proposals to 
Ajdir, unless Abdel Krim himself asks for them. 
It is fairly certain that the Riff leader would not 
accept the peace terms even if he had them before 
him, but his rejection of them would serve to 
clarify the situation, and would enable the French 
Government to undertake its difficult military task 
without so much danger of being hampered by the 
Socialists at home. The number of distinguished 
French generals now in Morocco would seem to 
show that France is faced with so costly a cam- 
paign that she should lose no opportunity of 
hastening its successful conclusion. 


THE SITUATION IN JUGOSLAVIA 


M. Pashitch resigns the premiership of Jugo-_ 
slavia and is then called upon to form a new 


| 


Cabinet with such amazing frequency that the 
latest developments in Belgrade have not attracted 
much attention. Good news in politics nowadays, 
however, is too rare to be overlooked, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the formation of a Serb- 
Croat Coalition Government in Jugoslavia is the 
most important step towards peace that has been 
taken in that part of the world since the signature 
of the Treaty between Jugoslavia and Italy. At 
long last M. Pashitch appears to have abandoned 
the policy of glorifying the Serbs at the expense 
of the Croats and Slovenes. In other words, 
Jugoslavia—the land of the Southern Slavs—may 
now, for the first time in its existence, live up to 
its name, and this conciliatory step should put an 
end to the undignified quarrels between Zagreb 
and Belgrade, which have so discouraged those of 
us who admired the gallant efforts of the Serbians 
during the war. 


A QUIETER CHINA 


The prospects in China are now considerably 
brighter than they were a week ago. It is pro- 
bable that the Powers will shortly agree that the 
Chinese Government should summon a conference 
to discuss the Customs tariffs, and will appoint a 
Commission to investigate the ‘Privileges of extra- 
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territoriality. Furthermore, an impartial and 
judicial inquiry in Shanghai, such as is now fore- 
shadowed, should put an end once and for all to 
exaggerated statements on either side as to the 
causés of the shooting affray which led to the pre- 
sent trouble in China. This conciliatory attitude 
on the part of the Western Powers will leave pro- 
fessional agitators with very little anti-foreign 
ammunition, and will place upon the Chinese 
Government the responsibility for any further 
delay in carrying out the Washington Convention. 
Incidentally, we hear that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would like Germany to be represented at any 
conference, in the hope that the Germans, who 
have had no extra-territorial rights since the war. 
would give evidence tending to show that these 
rights are no longer a necessity in China. 


THE FRUITS OF FASCISM 

In almost every article dealing with the fall of 
the lira, in the Fascist newspapers, one finds re- 
ferences to alleged Anglo-American financial con- 
spiracies against Italy. Similarly in _ the 
Bolshevist Préss Great Britain is accused of wish- 
ing to break off relations with Russia in order to 
hamper exports from a country which might 
Become an important rival in trade. We are sorry 
to think that Italian newspapers should thus placé 
themselves on the same level as the Pravda and 
the Isvestia. One néed not seek for British con- 
spirators when the real causes of Italy’s financial 
crisis are so painfully evident. Signor Amendola, 
the leadér of the Democratic Opposition, has 
again been brutally attacked by a gang of Fascisti. 
Anyone who has met Signor Amendola knows 


him to be a moderate and cultured Liberal, and it | 


may be taken for granted that while such men are 
mobbed and beaten by irrespensible Fascisti that 
confidence upon which a favourable exchange 
must ultimately rest will never be restored. 


THE BRITISH DELEGATION 


The composition of the British Delegation to the | 


Assembly of the League of Nations next Septem- 
ber has aroused some criticisms because it includes 
no representatives of the Opposition. In our view, 
the delegation is an excellent one and it cannot be 
too often emphasized that the League of Nations, 
if it is to have any executive power, must repre- 
sent the Governments themselves. 
and substitute-delegates to the Assembly have to 


agree to important decisions, and they are entirely | 
useless if they give in committees promises which | 
the leader of the delegation cannot confirm when © 
these committees report to the Assembly in plenary | 
Decisions taken in Geneva are binding | 
upon the Governments, and, although we feel that | 


session. 


the Liberal and Labour Parties should be fully 


consulted on all questions of League policy, the | 


Government is justified in sending to Geneva men 
whose undertakings it will be able to carry out. 


THE CASE OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN 

The presence here of a deputation from the com- | 
munity formerly known as Eurasian and now as 
Anglo-Indian should remind us of the great hard- 
ships inflicted on it by the political changes in > 


The delegates | 
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India. It benefits in no way by the concessions 
made to Indians; and it is excluded from the opera. 
tion of those safeguards which within narrowin 
limits protect the interests of the purely British, 
The Anglo-Indian community, though much 
handicapped by its most depressed section, con. 
tains some excellent material, and given support 
might play a useful part in the development of 
India. Progress towards Indian Home Rule, with 
the increase of Indianization in the services, must, 
however, ruin the Anglo-Indians, unless special 
measures are taken to keep a place for them in 
the administration of the country. 


THE CABINET CRISIS 


The dispute which threatened to. split the 
Cabinet, and if the counsels of certain daily 
papers had prevailed would have brought down 
the Government, has been composed. So far as 
our information goes at the moment of writing, 
and unfortunately we deal with this subject before 
the Premier addresses the House of Commons on 
it, the compromise eventually reached is fairly 
satisfactory. Four cruisers will be laid down, we 
gather, in the present financial year, and three in 
the next. On the other hand, the Admiralty will 
at once endeavour to effect savings wherever 
possible. But when we call this fairly satisfactory, 
we refer only to the decision itself, for it would be 
idle to pretend that the prestige of the Cabinet 
has not been affected by the campaign for and 
against the cruisers carried on by journalistic 
wreckers. We comment on this in our leading 
article, and here will only remark that it is dan- 
gerous, as well as unfair, to assign to this Minister 
a monopoly of zeal for defence and to the other a 
monopoly of enthusiasm for economy. The 
Treasury is not indifferent to Imperial defence, 
the Admiralty is not bent on squandering money. 


MR. BALDWIN AND HIS COLLEAGUES 


Also, it is dangerous to assail individual 
Ministers in the belief that campaigns against 
them will not affect Mr. Baldwin’s own position. 
His hands are not strengthened by journalistic 
diatribes, which must make it more difficult for 
him to deal firmly yet without harshness with 
colleagues who differ among themselves. The dis 
pute was one in regard to which, while delicate 
discussions were proceeding among Ministers, 
responsible journalists felt obliged to exercise re 
straint. We fear some of the offending papers 
will not learn discretion and moderation even now 
when the dispute is at an end. They are busy de- 
scribing the final decision as a victory for one 
Cabinet group and a defeat for the other. We sus 
pect them of wishing to incite the one group to 
undue self-assertion, the other to reprisal. If 
there is any defeat, it is for the journalistic 
wréckers. 


| LITTER IN THE PARKS 


Education of a sort is everywhere, but how far 
we are from being a nation all the members of 
which have been educated into consideration for 
public property. The scandal of litter in the public 
parks shows that far too many Londoners are 
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utterly indifferent to the natural and cultivated 
charm of parks perhaps more beautiful than any 
other great city can offer its people. Protests are 
heard on all sides, but the evil continues. The 
offenders feel no shame in actions which spoil the 
parks for their fellow-citizens. Penalties are 
required, of course, and ought to be severe, but 
there is a limit to what can be done by punitive 
methods. Another kind of education, having 
nothing necessarily to do with literacy, is needed. 
A real pride in the parks, could it be aroused, 
would do more to check litter than anything else. 


CLEAN FRUIT 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It is well that the Public Health Committee of | 


the London County Council is looking into the 
conditions under which fruit is exposed for sale. 
Though the better shops take reasonable care, 
some of the smaller place their fruit where it 
receives all the polluted dust of the streets, and 
many of the barrows must be the originators of 
disease. ‘* Eat more fruit’’ is a very good piece 
of propaganda, but unless fruit is clean, and 
sound, the less it is eaten the better. The exten- 
sion to fruit of some of the precautions taken with 
regard to meat is only logical. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 


The Bishop of Southwark is to be congratulated | 
on having brought before the attention of the | 


House of Lords the extreme urgency of the hous- 
ing problem. There is every indication that the 
Ministry of Health is alive to its gravity, and is 
attempting to grapple with it. At the same time, 
the fact remains that the supply. of houses lags 
pitifully behind the demand for them, and the in- 
formation disclosed in the last cénsus that in 
London alone there were goo families of six or 
more members who were living, sleeping and eat- 
ing in one room constitutes a serious menace alike 
to our national morality and our national health. 
The réal obstacle to progress lies, of course, in the 
existing shortage of labour. In the meanwhile, 
we are entirely in accord with Dr. Garbett’s sug- 
gestion that theré might be some temporary con- 
trol of the erection of buildings which could be 
regarded as unnecessary, and the diversion of 
some of the labour engaged upon them to more 
pressing needs. Luxury building should be sus- 
pended until such time as the demand for human 
habitations has been met. Picture palaces may 
(or may not) be desirable; houses are essential. 


THE WIG AND THE WEATHER 


The most topical play in London at the present | 


moment is undoubtedly ‘The New Morality,’ 
which has for its theme the disastrous effects of 
a heat wave upon the temper of a normally 
amiable woman. It is certain that under the in- 
fluence of hot weather people are apt to behave 
in an éxtraordinary way. During the present 
week, for instance, Mr. Justice Hill doffed his wig 
in the Divorce Court, and intimated to the counsel 
present that they might follow his example if they 
were so minded. It was a human gesture, but 
One that, we hope, will not be repeated. The re- 
currence of such a scene might well imperil the 
administration of English justice. In our Courts 
of Law a wig is the accepted symbol of authority, 


and we cannot regard its removal with feelings 
other than those of regret. A judge without a 
wig, a bishop without a mitre, and a policeman 
without a helmet are apt to look very like ordinary 


people. 


*‘ HAMLET’ IN TROUSERS 


Sir Barry Jackson’s forthcoming experiment of 
producing a version of ‘Hamlet’ in modern 
costume will be watched with interest. The inten- 
tion is, of course, to demonstrate that the appeal 
of ‘ Hamlet’ is universal, that it is free from the 
limitations of time and place. It is a laudable 
intention, too. Nevertheless, the spectacle of a 
Hamlet in an immaculate morning suit gracefully 
toying with a skull is one that may possibly excite 
the more ribald members of the audience to 
laughter. In any case, Sir Barry Jackson 
deserves the credit which is due to the pioneer. 
It only remains for some enterprising theatrical 
producer to present us with a fat Hamlet. 
Hitherto it has been assumed that Hamlet, like 
Cassius, had “‘ a lean and hungry look,’’ but there 
is nothing in the text to warrant such an assump- 
tion. Indeed, Hamlet’s petulant outburst, ‘* Oh, 
that this too, too solid flesh would melt,’’ would 
appear to peint in precisely the opposite direc- 
tion. We confess that we should like to see a 
version of ‘ Hamlet’ as rendered by (let us say) 
Mr. Roy Byford. 


THE TENNESSEE TRIAL 


Truth is proverbially stranger than fiction, and 
it is at least possible that the most grotesque situa- 
tion ever conceived by a novelist has its counter- 
part in reality. In reading the result of the recent 
Tennessee trial one is reminded of Rudyard 
Kipling’s story, ‘The Village that Voted the 
Earth was Flat,’ but even Mr. Kipling’s imagina- 
tion failed to rise to the conception of a twentieth- 
century jury voting that the earth was created 
in six days. Such things can only happen in 
America. The Land of Liberty has at various 
times presented some curious spectacles to the 
world, but assuredly none more curious than this. 
However, the thing is not without its compensa- 
tive circumstances. A few weeks ago the name of 
Mr. John T. Scopes was unknown outside the 
town of Dayton (Tennessee). To-day it is being 
openly discussed in every quarter of the civilized 
world. This must be a source of great personal 
satisfaction to Mr. Scopes.’ 


A GREAT JOURNALIST 


It is with unfeigned regret that we learn that 
Mr. C. E. Montague has decided to give up his 
position as chief leader writer of the Manchester 
Guardian at the end of the present year. 
Mr. Montague’s politics are not ours, but his most 
relentléss political opponent must perforce pay a 
tribute to the scrupulous fairness with which his 
arguments have been presented and to the grace 
of style with which they have been clothed. Our 
regret at his disappearance from the political 
arena is to some extent mitigated by the fact that 
he intends to devote his leisure time to the pur- 
suit of. literature. Readers of ‘A Hind Let 
Loose’ and of ‘ Disenchantment’ will experi- 
ence a sense of lively satisfaction at this decision. 


| 
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THE GERMAN REPLY 


HE Germans have in the past deservedly 
won the reputation of being the worst 
diplomatists in Europe. If, however, they 
continue to show as much tact and common sense 
as they show in their reply to France on the 
Security issue, we shall have to alter our estimate 
of their political wisdom. At one moment it 
appeared probable that the German Government 
would adopt a policy which would enable France 
to break off negotiations, cast all the blame for 
their failure on Berlin, and demand of Mr. 
Chamberlain some one-sided treaty of protection 
against the ill-will of the Germans as evidenced by 
their attitude in the Security discussions. Herr 
Stresemann has, however, sent a reply which 
makes further negotiations inevitable, and which 
should at least succeed in compelling all parties 
to place their cards on the table. 

At the risk of making ourselves unpopular, we 
have frequently drawn attention to the great diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of a Western Pact. 
The German reply shows how wide is still the gap 
between the French and German views on Security. 
Two brief quotations will suffice to illustrate this. 
‘* The French Note of June 16,’’ wrote the Temps 
on Monday last, ‘* closed every avenue by which 
Germany might manage to arrive some day at a 
de facto revision of the peace treaties. By the 
vague German formula of February 9, a Rhine- 
land pact might, to a certain extent, have taken 
the place of the Versailles Treaty. By the French 
formula, the Rhineland pact simply adds a guar- 
antee to those already contained in the treaties of 
peace.’’ ‘‘ The German Government,”’ runs one 
passage in the German reply, ‘‘ consider as self- 
evident that it is not meant to exclude for all future 
time the possibility of adapting existing treaties 
at the proper time to changed circumstances by 
way of peaceful agreement.”’ 

Germany, in our opinion, makes a mistake in 
referring to the Note of June 16 as coming from 
the Allied Governments. Although Mr. 
Chamberlain agree. “* its terms, it must be 
remembered that he has frequently insisted that 
the British Government is still not committed ‘‘ to 
exact phraseology or to particular proposals.’’ 
This is a very important fact, since in many 
respects British public opinion will be more 
inclined to adopt the German than the French 
point of view. If there is to be a Western Pact at 
all, it must be, as we have frequently pointed out, 
a bilateral Pact, which would facilitate the peaceful 
settlement of any dispute, whatever its nature, 
which might arise between Germany and France 
or Germany and Belgium. It is highly probable 
that any such dispute would bear directly on some 
provision of the Versailles Treaty, and if Mr. 
Chamberlain wishes to win public support for his 
Pact, he will be compelled to dissociate himself 
quite definitely from the French interpretation of 
the Note of June 16. Again, whatever may be the 
desire of France, the British Government is not 
likely to agree, as the Germans fear, that in any 
circumstances ‘“‘ coercive action may take place 
without any regular procedure laid down in 
advance, either by arbitral or some other interna- 
tional procedure.’”’? Nor would a guarantor of an 
arbitration treaty ‘‘ be entitled to decide on his 
own free judgment ”’ to whose assistance he should 


go. Such interpretations of the French Note as 
these would, in fact, be, as the Germans state, 
‘* not in harmony with the spirit of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations,’? and would, further. 
more, stand no more chance of acceptance in this 
country than in Germany. 

We have now to expect another long interval 
before Mr. Chamberlain and M. Briand can agree 
upon the terms on which negotiations should con. 
tinue, and in this interval Mr. Chamberlain should 
lose no opportunity of proving that Great Britain, 
as well as France and Germany, has definite views 
on Security. In a recent speech in the House of 
Lords, Lord Balfour declared that: ‘‘ There is 
nothing excluded from arbitration, as I under. 
stand the matter—no controversy which can arise 
between Germany, France, Belgium and our. 
selves, which will not be dealt with by arbitra 
tion.’’ This is a definite statement, and although 
it is very unpalatable to the French, we believe 
that it is the only basis upon which a Pact will be 
accepted by this country. 

In his natural desire to reach agreement with 
France, Mr. Chamberlain has, on one occasion 
already, led M. Briand to expect concessions where 
the British public can make no concessions. If 
the only effect of Herr Stresemann’s letter is to 
prevent the recurrence of such misunderstandings, 
then his struggle against the exaggerated demands 
of the Nationalists will have been well worth while. 
The German reply is, from the British point of 
view, a far sounder basis of negotiation than was 
the reply from France, since Great Britain desires 
no Pact which would serve merely to reinforce 
those provisions of the Versailles Treaty that most 
offend British sentiments of justice. ‘ 


THE CABINET CRISIS 


HE crisis in the Cabinet is ended, so far as 

| the principals involved in it are concerned, 
but whether it is ended so far as concerns 
their self-appointed and far too active seconds 
remains to be seen. Though we venture to think 
that Mr. Baldwin might with advantage have 
asserted his authority a good deal earlier, no mem- 
ber of the Cabinet is discredited. Honest differences 
of opinion, even if avowed with some lack of tact 
and patience, dishonour no one. But what are we to 
think of the methods by which this dispute over 
the rival claims of economy and the Navy has been 
fomented and exploited in a section of the daily 
Press? Day by day the two groups in the 
Cabinet have been egged on to pursue the quarrel 
without regard for the disaster that a split would 
have brought on Conservatism in the hour of its 
greatest prosperity. We do not suggest that these 
journalistic incitements, on the one side or the 
other, have had much effect on Ministers, but that 
they have had a great deal of effect on the Con- 
servative electorate is unhappily certain. And 
there is something else that has resulted from the 
ill-considered, ill-tempered and sometimes quite 
venomous intervention of certain daily papers. 
Anyone who has lately read the Continental Press 
will agree with us that the prestige of the present 
Government has been seriously lowered in the eyes 
of Europe. The episode is a disgrace to part of 
the nominally or actually Conservative Press. But 
since the conclusion of the dispute in the Cabinet 
is announced by some of the guilty papers as a 
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victory for Mr. Bridgeman or a defeat for Mr. 
Churchill, we can hardly hope that the offenders 
realize the nature of their offence. 

For our part, we decline to write of victories and 
defeats when what has been achieved is the 
triumph of both parties to the dispute over temper 
and self-will. Or if such abstinences be not 
allowed us, then we will write of the victory of 
unity over the forces of disruption and of the 
defeat of persons outside the Cabinet who seem to 
desire the splitting of the Party they profess to 
serve. As to the points at issue, we would 
strongly urge Conservatives to ignore the quite 
false antithesis set up by certain heated partisans 
between economy and expenditure on defence. 
Economy is part of defence. This country 
achieved whatever it did during the late war 
because it had, among other things, money, the 
means of raising money in unprecedented quan- 
tities, credit, in a word, reserve financial strength. 
Let the Navy and the Army be what they might, 
if the next great war found this country at the end 
of a decade or more of financial extravagance, we 
should in one sense or another lose that war. 
There are no large reserves now. The ferocious 
taxation necessary to meet both the cost of the war 
and the demands of modern social policy has 
placed this nation in a position in which it must 
cut down expenditure or find itself seriously lack- 
ing in the sinews of war when, if ever, it is again 
challenged by a formidable opponent. Economy, 
we repeat, is part of defence. On the other hand, 
expenditure on naval requirements may very well 
be defended as part of true economy. It is, in 
effect, insurance on the sea-borne trade of this 
country, and though economists may object to the 
heaviness of a premium as disproportionate to the 
risk, they cannot quarrel with the principle of 
insurance against even remote dangers. 

If Conservatives should altogether decline to set 
economy and naval expenditure against each other 
as things incompatible, so also they should refuse 
to fall into the antiquated trap once more set up in 
a recent speech by Lord Oxford. Where, he 
asked, is the enemy against whom we have to 
guard and in dread of whom we must undertake 
new construction? It is a question which can 
always be asked, but which can never be fully 
answered in public. A really candid discussion 
of the chances of hostility between this country 
and European or Asiatic Powers cannot be carried 
on in public, and if it were attempted would go far 
towards precipitating the conflict against which it 
was hoped to guard. For the statesman it is 
enough that peace is not irrevocably established 
in this world, and that British interests are world- 
wide. The requirements of this moment, like those 
of any other, are matters of opinion, nd it is not 
surprising that there should have been wide differ- 
ences of opinion on the date and the amount of 
cruiser construction needed. There is no set 
standard by which the risks of British sea-borne 
trade can at once be determined, and Ministers 
thrown back on their individual estimates of the 
quarters from which danger may come are likely 
enough to find themselves at variance. Now that 
their differences have been composed, on a basis 
that most Conservatives will think reasonable, 
there should be neither cheers for one Cabinet 
group nor jeers at the other. 


THE REAL MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF 


By Ernest DIMNET 


ARIE BASHKIRTSEFF died, at the 
M age of twenty-four, in 1884. By 1890 the 

publication of her Diary and its multi- 
tudinous translations had made her famousall over 
the world. There was about her much the same 
halo which gave unexpected duration to the aristo- 
cratic but effaced heroes of Le Récit d’une Sacur. 
People did not realize how much of an artist there 
was in the Russian girl: they would see in her, 
above all, a princess with artistic tastes and the 
something sovereign which the possession of rank, 
combined with talent and wealth, confers upon a 
few privileged beings. When Barrés showed her 
to us, in one of his daring fore-shortenings, as 
Our Lady of the Sleeping Car, he was merely 
summing up a universal impression of social 
prestige of a rare quality. 


Yet, there were, at the time, rumours tending 
to counteract this simplified and banal notion. 
People who had known the girl intimately said 
that had her Diary been less carefully edited by 
Theuriet—an admirer and a poet—a much more 
interesting, if a less refined, figure would have 
appeared. They hinted that violence would seem 
a much more appropriate description of her nature 
than charm. 


To-day the publication of a completely uncen- 
sored volume of the Diary by a well-known Nice 
journalist, M. Pierre Borel, enables us to judge 
for ourselves, but once more there are problems 
still unsolved. M. Borel is as reticent an editor 
as Theuriet, whose sole preface to the original two 
volumes was a poem. Why should M. Borel 
begin his in extenso publication with the year 
1877 when we know that the girl began to keep 
her Diary at the age of thirteen, in 1873? Why 
do some passages—among others an un- 
expected interview of Marie with King Vittorio 
Emmanuele, on an hotel staircase—which appear 
in Theuriet’s selection vanish from the so-called 
complete text? Honest curiosity having induced 
the present writer to ask M. Borel for an explana- 
tion, a courteous but unsatisfactory answer came 
to the effect that the MS. used for the preparation 
of the volume was a copy made by Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s mother. Here again a problem 
arises: why does this copy begin in 1877, and 
how trustworthy  copyist was Madame 
Bashkirtseff ? 


However, M. Borel has the right to boast that 
we now know enough about Marie’s life to realize 
that the impression rashly gathered thirty years 
ago by insufficiently informed people was wide of 
the mark. There is a good deal of the Oriental 
semi-barbarian in the girl who shows herself— 
resolutely and, in one way, heroically shows her- 
self—in a diary she wanted to be placed before 
the public. But there is more that savours of 
immature and not always sweet seventeen. Marie 
Bashkirtseff loved writing and wrote everything. 
Like the Surréalistes of to-day she often pours out 
her ideas without caring to sift them in advance, 
and goes on writing till she hits on something 
that pleases her (the bits which also pleased 
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Theuriet). She writes in full of long and trivial 
conversations—once or twice squabbles—she has 
had with nobodies. Her social life is apparently 
all-absorbing, but so is the literary life she enters 
upon the moment her other occupation releases 
her. Her sincerity is absolute: no rouge is put 
on, no feminine secrecy is ever suspected. Marie 
Bashkirtseff uses the frankest, not infrequently 
the most abusive language. 

This first volume is full of people, society 
people. She cares for nobody else and admits she 
is a snob. She is shocked to find in some novel 
a princess who is in love with a painter. She 
delights in enumerations of Italian titles (most of 
the four months covered by the volume are spent 
at Naples and Florence) which make some pages 
look like a dance card. No poetry dares peep in. 
Eugénie de Guérin is a thousand miles off. No 
landscapes, no night pieces, nothing that is 
usually associated with a girl’s diary. Religion 
\ppears a little at Easter, Russian superstitions at 
avery corner, and queer little prayers sometimes 
come out when a suppressed yawn might as well, 
but no interior life of the kind to which diaries 
have accustomed us. Marie loves towns, palaces, 
ballrooms and international trains, nothing else. 
We see her practise her piano or her singing, and 
she alludes to painting, but not a line has been 
quoted, or could be quoted, showing real 
appreciation of literature or art. A ravenous 
appetite for men and women, especially men of 
course, seems to kill all other tastes. 


Quite a hundred pages are devoted to an affair 
with a Florentine nobleman of French descent, 
Count de Larderel, now certainly deceased. He 
is twenty-three, has a mistress and a child, and 
enjoys the worst reputation, even that of not fight- 
ing duels, which, however, he improves in course 
of time by getting rather badly wounded. This hero 
fascinates her. As no reticence is ever used we 
see Marie doing very unprincely things, like peep- 
ing in at the gentleman’s keyhole and pumping 
his valet. She is everlastingly trying to see him, 
and as she is at the time, and tells us she is, the 
handsomest and most fascinating woman in 
Naples, she succeeds pretty easily. Ali this is 
told in the tone of a hardened society woman of 
forty or rather reminds us of the days when girls 
came out at twelve and married at thirteen, but 
strangely enough all the liberties taken are taken 
in writing. Larderel never can boast of the least 
advantage, and has pretty promptly to propose 
for marriage, adding that he hopes Marie will 
mother his little girl, The dénouement is an 
extraordinary anti-climax. Marie has no wish to 
mother anybody. She is only a girl of seventeen 
who plays at being in love without knowing love 
any better than the year before (see Theuriet) 
when she was playing the same game with the 
*“dog son of a priest,’’ Cardinal Antonelli’s 
nephew. We have been, as Larderel has been, 
deluded by a flirt. 


What should the conclusion be? That honest 
Theuriet not only did Marie Bashkirtseff a 
wonderful service by so bravely editing her note- 
books, but actually created the notoriety which 
makes us to-day read every line of this trivial 
narrative. Without him Marie Bashkirtseff would 
have remained a seductive but queer vision in the 
minds of two score of people. 
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EX-SERVICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


By REGINALD BERKELEY 


NE of the many unfortunate effects of 
() propaganda is counter-propaganda. The 

not always judicious, but in the circum. 
stances inevitable, propaganda of certain sections 
ot organized ex-service men has evoked a reply, 
conspicuous neither for clear-thinking nor good. 
nature, from a certain T. H. Elstob, who seem. 
ingly resents as a piece of injustice (whether to 
himself or someone else is not made clear) the 
displacement of temporary civil servants by men 
who served in the war. He brandishes the word 
‘* efficiency ’’ throughout his pamphlet,* but as 
he does not condescend to give any evidence of 
increased inefficiency in the Civil Service since the 
Armistice, that plea may be dismissed summarily 
for want of proof. What remains to be judged is 
whether the Government in utilizing the Civil 
Service as a planting ground for the settlement of 
ex-soldiers in civil life, has been guilty of injustice, 
Let us consider the classes of person affected. 

The temporary civil servants affected have 
nothing to do with the permanent Civil Service. 
There is therefore no question of displacing people 
who have been specially educated and trained and 
have entered into long-service contracts with the 
Government. The complainants for whom Mr, 
E!stob speaks are the temporary staffs that were 
taken on during the war to deal with the increased 
pressure of work. At a time when others were 
temporarily joining the Army, these people 
temporarily joined the Civil Service. As between 
those who were disabled and the temporary civil 
servant there is obviously no doubt where lies the 
duty of the country. As between those who went 
overseas and those who did not, the claims upon 
the country are clear enough. But the Govern. 
ment’s definition of an ex-service man is one who 
was in the Army for three months before the 
Armistice, and Mr. Elstob seeks to establish a dis- 
tinction in the case of those who for one reason or 
another did not go overseas. Here, he says, the 
claims of the temporary civil servant are just as 
strong as the claims of the soldier. 

Let us examine this contention. As the war 
progressed, successive enactments defined the 
method of recruiting, finally providing for com- 
pulsory military service. The argument is, that a 
Derby attestant who was “‘ retained ”’ is worthier 
than a conscript who was not—a clever attempt to 
introduce prejudice into the matter that does not, 
however, bear investigation. For, throughout the 
war, provision was made in all enactments for 
exemption from liability to serve on specified 
grounds, one of which, ‘“ indispensability,” 
applied both to the calling up of a group of Derby 
attestants and also under the Military Service 
Acts. The question of retention in the case of 
a civil servant was decided by the Head of his 
Department; but there was no compulsion upon 
the man to stay, as there was in the case of the 
man who had to go. The temporary civil ser- 
vant who, when his Derby group was called up, 
had said: ‘“‘ My duty is in the Army and not 
here ’’—would not have been prevented from 
doing his duty where he thought it lay. But in 


By T. H. Elstob. The 


*Government and the Ex-Service Man, 
Commonweal Publishing Company. 6d 
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most cases he found himself in agreement with his 
Department that his duty lay nearer home. The 
competing claims, then, are those of the man who 
—voluntarily or not—was in fact in the Army, and 
the man who voluntarily was not! 

In the case of the man in the Army who did not 
go overseas, it may be taken for granted that 
either his training was not completed (and that 
only took three months) or there was some serious 
physical defect. Nothing else would keep him out 
of the front line. The idea that behind the front 
there were innumerable ‘‘ funk holes,’’ into which 
the unwilling conscript could creep, is nonsense. 
The organizations behind the line were combed 
through daily. The trenches were full of men 
who for physical reasons had no business there; 
as every company commander knows only too 
well. The man who was drafted into the Army 
could accept it as more or less axiomatic that at 
the end of three months he would find himself in 
a front-line trench ; and the enormous majority did 
so. It would be interesting to know the propor- 
tion of men with home service only who have dis- 
placed temporary civil servants. It cannot 
be high. 

But let us accept Mr. Elstob’s challenge and 
consider the two cases on which he bases his 
charge; for, as I read his pamphlet, he makes a 
grudging admission that the men who fought are 
entitled to a preference. Let us weigh the com- 
peting claims of the temporary civil servant and 
the ex-soldier who for one reason or another did 
not go overseas. The soldier was under military 
law; he drew insignificant pay; he was subject to 
severe punishments if he departed from a code that 
must have seemed to him, to put it mildly, unduly 
Draconic; he had to obey orders without question. 
He might be called on at a moment’s notice to 
handle sewage—or clean a man’s boots—or wait 
at table—or act as a beast of burden—and all the 
time he was training intensively for battle and 
very probably death. He had to do all this with 
a smile; and usually did. The temporary civil 
servant was in civil employment. He had his 
own home. He had good pay. He was a private 
citizen with a private life of which he was master. 
Can any reasonable person doubt which has the 
greater claim on the gratitude of the country ? 

The matter cannot be settled by sentiment alone. 
No one suggests that a man, unable to read or 
write, ought to be given permanent civil service 
employment because he happens to have spent a 
day in the Army. But it is only right that in 
filling posts in the Civil Service, where there are 
two men of approximately equal value the ex- 
service man should have preference. And the 
Government is to be supported in everything it 
may do towards that end. 

The personalities with which the latter part of 
the pamphlet is largely taken up—attacks upon 
the ex-service civil servants in general and 
their organ The Live Wire and their genial 
adviser, Mr. J. M. Hogge, in particular, may be 
dismissed with the reflection that the methods 
citicized and the attitude of the critic are equallv 
symptomatic of the times. The Live Wire will 
doubtless take a new lease of liveliness, and Mr. 
J. M. Hogge will counsel his flock louder than 
ever to ask for more than they want. For the 
rest the Government will continue in the paths it 
has set for itself, as deaf to Mr. Elstob as 
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its predecessors were, for far too 
Mr. Hogge. 

Which is profoundly to be regretted. For the 
ex-service men of this country have a genuine 
grievance which is buried in the dust of these con- 
flicts of sectional protagonists: and the grievance 
is this, that the majority of the unemployed are 
ex-service men, and they are unemployed not on 
account of malignant ingratitude on the part of 
the country but because in the years when they 
should have been training for work they were 
training for war. The vital task of seriously 
grappling with this problem is being neglected, 
while time is wasted over the smaller issues raised 
by this pamphlet. Meanwhile those ex-service 
men (the vast majority of ex-service men) who 
have no Live Wire to yell for them are slowly 
sinking deeper and deeper into a morass of bitter 
disillusionment. 


long, to 


LOGS AND THEIR ROLLERS 


By GERALD GOULD 


ET us be honest about log-rolling. Well, 
L what I mean is—let us be reasonably honest 
about log-rolling. 

Pure honesty is, of course, beyond the scope of 
human nature. Motive is too shy a quarry for 
curiosity to discover; it lurks too deep, amid such 
a confusion of causes physical and psychical, such 
a tangle of doubts, desires, impulses and inhibi- 
tions, that even a near guess at it is a miracle. 
There is no pure motive: there is no simple 
motive. But we must be as honest as we can. 

Log-rolling belongs to two human pursuits, two 
pursuits of one type—literature and the lumber- 
trade. It means co-operation. To roll another 
man’s logs for him, like fishing his chestnuts out 
of the fire, is a friendly and unselfish act: the 
trouble begins when he rolls yours for you in 
return. And even that is morally blameless—in 
the lumber-trade. 

It seems to me a special sort of cant which has 
so identified the mutual aid of the log-rollers with 
one comparatively innocent profession. What, is 
there no reciprocal service in commerce, no alter- 
nate legging-up in law? Is politics, are the 
services, clean of all personal influence? When 
Artemus Ward was approaching a town with 
‘“‘ three moral Bares, a Kangaroo, wax figgers of 
G. Washington Gen. Tayler John Bunyan 
Capt. Kidd and Dr. Webster in the act of killin 
Dr. Parkman, besides several miscellanyus moral 
wax statoots of celebrated piruts and murderers, 
etc., ekalled by few and exceld by none,” did he 
leave anything to chance or merit? Hedid not. He 
wrote to the local editor to say: ‘‘ I shall hav my 
hanbills dun at your offiss.’” And he adjured 
him to ‘‘ git up a tremenjus excitemunt in yr. 
paper *bowt my onparaleld Show.’’ Nor did he 
fail to link the two ideas: his postscript—surely 
the classic of reciprocity—ran: ‘* You scratch my 
back and Ile scratch your back.’’ 

Certainly back-scratching is better than back- 
biting. | And back-scratching is by many con- 
founded with log-rolling. But the latter is even 
better than the former. 

Artemus Ward’s proposition was a cynical and 
mercenary one. No doubt he believed in his 
Show, as well he might, considering its constitu- 
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tion; but he did not believe in it—or perhaps we 
should rather say that he did not believe in 
humanity—enough to omit the precaution of the 
handbills. Moreover, the handbill gambit is often 
played by people who do not believe in their 
Shows, or who have no Shows to believe in. But 
literary log-rolling has almost always some con- 
nexion with faith and veracity. 

It has pleased Mr. Belloc, in his witty 
biography of Dr. Caliban, to represent the 
reviewer of a work (if I remember right, on 
Snails) as modifying his criticism according to 
editorial instructions; and to represent the editor, 
in his turn, as modifying those instructions accord- 
ing to influences entirely pecuniary. But I do 
not suppose Mr. Belloc would seriously maintain 
that his satire corresponds to anything in the 
world of fact. Whatever may be true of other 
arts, trades, sciences and professions, literary 
criticism is remarkably, is amazingly, free from 
all such limits and considerations. Editors, 
naturally, will draw the reviewer’s attention to 
particular books; they will say: ‘‘I think we 
ought to give Jones a good show.’’ And quite 
right too: that is part of their function. It is not 
corruption: it is editing. But what they never 
say, or imply, is: ‘‘ I want, irrespective of truth 
and sincerity, a favourable notice of Jones.’ 

The real charge is not on the lines of Caliban. 
It is that there are cliques and confraternities of 
writers who admire one another and say so in 
print. And this charge I would meet with ack- 
nowledgment, but not with apology. What is 
humanity supposed to be made of, that it should 
be expected to keep clear of cliques? It is im- 
possible but that you should admire some writers 
more than others; it is probable that what appeals 
to you in their writing corresponds to something 
which appeals to you in their personalities; it is 
natural that you should praise them, for the first 
reason, and be friends with them, for the second; 
and there is log-rolling, there is your clique, your 
corruption, your worm in the bud of modern 
letters ! 

I don’t deny that the acquaintanceship which 
binds together so many of the writing and review- 
ing profession is, in a small way, a limiting thing. 
I don’t deny that it is difficult to tell your friend, 
before an audience of all your other friends, that 
you think his book a failure. I don’t deny that, 
if you think it a success, the pleasure in it is 
enhanced by the friendship, so that a peculiar 
warmth may, without any invidious intention, be 
lent to your public notice. I don’t even deny 
(I should like to—but I began by demanding a 
reasonable honesty) that one occasionally softens 
an epigram or an objurgation from motives of 
affection, or pity, or sheer cowardice. How is it 
to be otherwise? We critics are diffident and 
mortal men, not flaming messengers of unchal- 
lengeable truth. Fleshly weakness solicits our 
heart-strings; barren vanity puffs up our 
stomachs; mere blindness inclines our foot- 
steps towards the ditch. But we do our best. If 
we have not served truth with a single heart (since 
—I repeat the admission—we are mortal), at least 
we have tried to; we have worshipped and 
sacrificed at the right shrine; if we are no better 
than we should be, at least we are no worse than 
our fellows; if we have not attained to a perfect, 
flawless, abstract integrity of judgment, it is 
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because we cannot compass what we aim at. Let 
him that is without sin among you cast the firg 
stone ! 

As for the crude and ugly suggestion that sets 
of ambitious and mercenary men and women 
deliberately ‘‘ write one another up,”’ for base 
motives, knowing the evil they commit—it has, | 
am confident, just no basis in fact at all. It is 
nonsense. 

Still, while there are logs to be rolled, and men 
to roll them, log-rolling will go on. It will, like 
war and peace, like marriage and celibacy, like all 
human choices, professions and activities, be due 
to motives mixed of the generous and the egoistic, 
It will probably do a lot of good in promoting and 
advertising genuine ability. It will certainly do 
no harm in the way of perpetuating the bad : for 
the bad, in literature, cannot be perpetuated. And 
anyway, there it is—‘‘ for keeps,’’ as children say, 
Let us be reasonably honest about it. 


MAN, MACHINERY AND 
PROFESSOR LOW 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


HE human race, Mr. Chesterton said once, 
has always delighted in the game of Cheat 
the Prophet. but the prophet seems never 
to be deterred by this attitude in his fellows. He 
comes up again smilingly eager to tell us all about 
the next century but one. And, on the whole. he 
has a pretty good time out of it. He and his 
audience are generally out of the way before he 
can be proved to be wrong, unless, as in the case 
of Mr. Wells and the aeroplane, events move 
gratifyingly more quickly than he had foretold. 
Of late years, the minds of our ratiocinators have 
run rather on cataclysm and decay, following a 
fashion sei, I think, by Mr. Wells in ‘ The War 
in the Air.’ This is, of course, an intuitive, rather 
than a rational, reading of the future. We feel, 
rather than calculate, that our civilization — has 
réached a point similar to those which have been 
fatal to other civilizations. We feel that it has 
developed more rapidly than our power to direct 
its development. And we feel, some of us, 
strongly, if vaguely, that something exceedingly 
unpleasant is going to happen before and that the 
national prophet 1s going to be cheated indeed. 
But the national prophet has his point of view, 
based on facts more solidly admissible for analogy 
than the fact that Rome and Assyria fell. He 
lives in a happy state of calculation, like a sum in 
geometrical progression, and his results generally 
have as much human attraction as a sum in geo 
metrical progression. Mr. J. B. S. Haldane 
recently gave us something original in a dazzling 
biological Utopia. It included ectogenesis, or the 
growth of human embryo outside the human 
body, and the invention of a new micro-organism, 
useful in agriculture, which was, among other 
things, to turn the sea purple and to enable trade 
unions to run horses in the Derby. But as a rule 
the scientific prophet works strictly in terms of 
machinery. The moving pavement is the badge 
of all his tribe. This aid to the hurried figured 
in Mr. Wells’s first and rather unhappy attempt 
at prophecy, ‘ When the Sleeper Wakes.’ It first 
appeared in real life, I think, at the Paris Exhibi 
tion of 1901, but it has got no further than the 
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escalators of the Tube railways. Indeed, I should 
greatly doubt whether the mechanical difficulties 
of applying it to the streets of a city have been 
solved, have been attempted to be solved, or 
indeed are practically capable of solution. And 
an invention may get much further than this with- 
out coming into practical use, as witness 
Mr. Brennan’s mono-rail, which was going to 
revolutionize all transport by land I know not how 
long ago. 

Professor A. M. Low, however, brings up the 
dear old moving pavement again in as confident 
and fully detailed a volume of predictions as I 
remember to have seen.* 

There will be little walking (he says) in cities in the future, 
for all streets and shops will have moving sidewalks and 
stairs. The principal thoroughfares will have progressive side- 
walks and illuminated kerbs, that is to say, pedestrians will 
step on to one travelling at three miles an hour, then on to one 
travelling at six, and so on, until a speed of about twenty 
miles an hour is attained; when nearing their destination they 
step from one path to another, gradually reducing speed 
without any noticeable difference. 

What Professor Low does not explain is how he is 
going to get room for all this without pulling 
down the whole of London. But it is not his most 
startling prophecy. Most, indeed, of his mechani- 
cal predictions can be accepted as probable, pro- 
vided that we retain, as a race, the means and the 
energy to accomplish them. 

Where Professor Low becomes amazing and 
amusing is in his vision of the effect of all this on 
the soul of man. He seems to think that we shall 
rapidly become mere machine-directing minds, 
whereas all experience shows that mankind at large 
demands quantities of machinery, just as it de- 
mands quantities of money, so that it may not 
need to think about it. What is best and most 
striving in the soul of man does regard machinery 
aS a means to an end. William Morris said that 
we must have more machinery before we could 
havé less, and that is true, in the sense that the 
more machinery we have the more easily we 
assimilate it and turn to other, more interesting 
things. 

But this prophet looks at matters from a 
different point of view. He appears to believe 
that machinery will get rid of the animal in man, 
as though the soul could progress without the 
body and the animal pleasures of the body. Every 
time he looks at his nails, he says, he is ashamed 
to realize that he is an animal. I am reminded, 
somehow, of the prophets who not so long ago 
confidently maintained that civilization was de- 
priving us both of our teeth and of the necessity 
for them—this just before the discovery that all 
our health depends on our teeth and the greatest 
wave of progress in dental science that the world 
has ever known. 

It is not surprising that Professor Low is most 
wildly at sea when he approaches the social sidé 
of life. Some of his predictions here are beyond 
criticism, such as the statement, which I leave in 
all its majestic mystery, that : 


Since marriage is made a profession for women, it is a pity 
that qualifications are not indicated by some parental institute. 
A married woman who had the knowledge of bed-making in 
the direction of (a) to look as if they had been slept in, and 
(b) to look as if they had not been slept in, will be reaily 
valuable when the knowledge is applied without temper and 
in secret. 


I cannot dispute this, for I do not know what it 
means. Nor will I dispute Professor Low’s belief 


“* The Future.’ Routledge. 5s. net. 


By A. M. Low. 


that the young man of the future will demand 
brains in his mate, irrespective of her appearance, 
for it is a matter of opinion. I conclude that he 
bases this view on some tendency he has observed 
in the young woman of the time to make no use 
of her personal attractions. 

But when he says that women in future will all 
wear trousers, I am moved to turn on him and te!] 
him that men are far more likely to wear skirts. 
Even only twenty years ago trousers were far 
more comfortable than the skirts women then 
wore, but that is no longer true. The short, light 
skirt of the modern young girl, a garment not 
greatly differing from the kilts, is in every way 
more comfortable and hygienic than trousers, and, 
for all save a very few purposes, more convenient. 
No one who has watched a good mixed double at 
tennis can doubt that the women players have 
appreciably more freedom of movement than the 
men; and the skirt has the hygienic advantage of 
more easily admitting light and air to the skin— 
a respect in which women’s dress is to-day at every 
point superior to that of men. If I were disposed 
to sartorial prophecy, I should predict that in the 
future we shall all, men and women alike, be wear- 
ing kilts with bare knees. But I think I shall 
stick to prophecy of the intuitive sort—and not 
much of that. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


HE naval debate at the end of last week was 
slightly reminiscent of ‘The Hunting of the 
Snark.’ The subject of discussion was the 
naval policy of His Majesty’s Government, but 
nobody, not even His Majesty’s Government, 
knew what that policy was. By the queer rules of 
the Parliamentary game, it was the Liberals’ turn 
to choose the matter for debate. They wanted to 
talk about the Government’s naval policy, and 
talk about it they would, whether it existed or not. 
When Alice said that she saw nobody on the 
road, the Red King replied promptly that she 
must have very good eyes, because he had never 
succeeded in seeing nobody. Equally logical was 
the position of Sir John Simon, who, in defence 
of his party’s determination to discuss a policy 
that didn’t exist, argued that it was much better 
to discuss something that had not yet come into 
existence, as the discussion might thus have some 
effect upon the shape of the unknown, whereas 
once the thing had materialized it would be too 
late to hope for any alteration—a powerful argu- 
ment in favour of not knowing what one is talking 

about. 

* * * 


The Comedy ef Westminster is not confined to 
representations on the central stage. There are 
side-shows. On the upper floor are the Committee 
Rooms, where, upon a smaller scale, but carefully 
following the same procedure, the performances 
of the main theatre are repeated. Here it is that 
Bills of which the principles have received the 
approval of the House are thrashed out clause by 
clause by Committees which represent all parties 
according to the proportions in which they are 
represented below. The majority of the Com- 
mittee meetings are dull affairs, devoted as they 
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must necessarily be to the consideration of small 
points of administration and technique. 

But the proceedings of the Committee which 
has been considering the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Bill are of a more lively character, and the 
echo of them has penetrated even to the Chamber. 
The fact of the matter appears to be that the oppo- 
nents of this Bill were determined to obstruct its 
passage. Blocking amendments were put down, 
long irrelevant speeches were made in defence of 
them, divisions were never permitted until the 
closure had been moved, every motion was divided 
upon, and all the ancient weapons of obstruction 
were brought into play by the Party which is 
rapidly learning to make effectual use of them. 
The Minister of Labour, faced with this situation 
and with the necessity of passing the Bill into 
law, determined to exhaust the Opposition by sit- 
ting every morning and every afternoon until the 
work was finished. Sir Robert Sanders, the 
Chairman of the Committee, agreed to this not 
unreasonable proposal. Immediately the Labour 
Members accused him of favouritism. Some of 
them, headed by Mr. Tom Shaw, marched out of 
the room in sulky protest; others remained to pro- 
long and embarrass the proceedings. Mr. 
Buchanan, the red-headed, hot-tempered Clyde- 
sider, told the Chairman to his face, in the course 
of a speech, that he was arbitrary and unfair, 
having previously shouted less parliamentary 
accusations at him which Sir Robert was wise 
enough to ignore. When requested to withdraw 
thése utterances, he refused to do so, and was in 
consequence duly ‘‘ named ”’ and reported to the 
Speaker. 

* * * 

It then appeared that in the whole history of 
Standing Committees, which have been in exist- 
ence for over forty years, there had been no pre- 
cedent for such an _ occurrence. It is 
Mr. Buchanan’s privilege to have made the first 
breach in that long tradition of good order and 
respect for chairmen. When in the House of 
Commons itself a member is ‘ named,’”’ he is 
compelléd to withdraw, and is automatically sus- 
pended from the service of the House. It was, 
therefore, with some surprise that mémbers of the 
Committee saw Mr. Buchanan retain his seat and 
continue to take part in the proceedings.. The 
sequel took place in the House on the following 
afternoon. Sir Robert Sanders asked the Speaker 
what the procedure in such cases should be, while 
Mr. Clynes, on behalf of the Opposition, asked 
whether Chairmen of Standing Committees had 
power to decide the days and hours at which the 
Committees should meet. The Speaker’s reply 
came like a deluge of oil upon the slightly 
troubled waters. There was no rule on the sub- 
ject, or, if there was, he didn’t know it, it had 
never happenéd before, and he hoped it would 
never happen again, so let us say no more about 
it. Bored members who had been hoping for a 
scene trooped out of the House as bored as ever. 
When neither side is satisfied, the decision or the 
refusal to take one is often the wisest course, and 
it is probable that on this as on previous occasions 
the apparently weak and ineffectual policy of the 
Speaker was in reality the surest way of avoiding 
greater difficulties. 

First CITIZEN 
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LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER 
VII—JAPAN 


E hear of Japan spasmodically; the spot. 
W light touches her at the moment of the 
Twenty-One Demands, the Washington 
Conference, or an earthquake and then she sinks 
into the outer darkness again. Everywhere 
I hear it said with one voice, ‘‘ The spirit 
in Japan has changed; to-day the militarists 
are at a discount.’” The marriage-brokers 
report that it is mow quite difficult to 
arrange a good match for naval and military 
officers who, a few years ago, were ‘‘ most sought 
after.’” Foreign business men confirm the im. 
pression, and say that they notice a great change of 
spirit, particularly after the great Yokohama 
Earthquake. Officially, one meets with the same 
report. I had an interview with Mr. Dibutchi, 
the Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, a genial 
diplomat of long experience. ‘‘ Our policy 
to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘is one of peace and intense 
trade development. We have in this country enor- 
mous natural water power which can be easily 
converted into electricity, and with that power we 
believe that we can compete with any country for 
Asiatic markets. Emigration and colonization are 
an impossibility now, although our population 
increases by more than half a million a_ year. 
Only by intensified industrialization can we sup- 
port such an increase of population, and _ trade 
postulates peace.’’ 


I do not think it can be denied that Japan’s 
attitude has changed since the Twenty-One 
Demands, but what exactly does the changed 
attitude signify ? Undoubtedly the whole tone of 
the country has been modified by the great 
Yokohama Earthquake of 1923. I was in 
Yokohama a few davs ago. The city is 
still as much of a ruin as Pompeii. Certain 
incidents both in Tokyo and Yokohama 
were so terrible that the Japanese Government 
kept them out of the Press. And there are always 
earthquakes in Japan. Even during this last 
month the swayings have been sufficiently un- 
pleasant for the uninitiated foreigner. 


But my conclusion is that any change in 
Japan’s attitude is one of temporary expediency : 
not a permanent change in moral tone. The 
militarist policy of the war years was abandoned 
not because the Liberal Party disliked it but 
because it was unsuccessful. Japan’s great need 
at present is an export trade, and the militarist 
policy tended to ruin Japan’s Asiatic markets. 
For that reason alone Japan’s policy of military 
aggression, directed primarily against China, has 
been replaced by one of trade exploitation and 
expansion. A strong Navy has been maintained 
to support these overseas trade interests. When 
the Japanese speak of an export trade, although 
they include Australia, America, India and 
Europe, they intend above all China. Japan’s 
eyes to-day are riveted on China. Even Liberal 
Japanese politicians speak as if Japan had some 
special mission in China. One Japanese politi- 
cian actually expressed himself to me in the follow- 
ing words: ‘*‘ China and Japan, you see, have 
everything in common, religion, culture, chop- 
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sticks! ’’ The Japanese are apt to forget that all 
the religion and culture came from China into 
Japan. Indeed there has never been a more 
judicrous proposal than that Japan should use her 
share of the Boxer Indemnity to educate China! 
[| asked the Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs what 
Japan’s policy was to-day with regard to China, 
and he said: ‘“‘ We stand by the Washington 
Treaty. We want to respect the sovereign 
independence of China. We would like to 
see a peaceful, well-governed China so that 
we might trade freely with her.’’ Assuming that 
this expresses the attitude of the Japanese 
Government to-day, I ask, has trade expan- 
sion never led to “‘incidents’’ in Japan’s 
past, and have not ‘“‘incidents’’ led to 
aggression? The Vice-Minister told me_ that 
Japanese opinion had been shocked by the decision 
of His Majesty’s Government to proceed with the 
construction of the Singapore Base. I am in- 
creasingly convinced that Japan dislikes the Base, 
not for any fear of direct hostility, for such is un- 
thinkable, but because a Base at Singapore will 
protect the integrity of China, and prevent any 
act of aggression against her. 


I have discussed first Japan’s relations with 
China and the West, although at the moment they 
are of secondary interest to those engaged in 
Japan’s foreign affairs. The sphere of immediate 
interest lies in Manchuria where the interests of 
China and Russia and Japan meet. I asked the 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs what he thought 
about the differences over railway interests which 
exist in this district. He said: ‘‘ I hope that the 
present railway dispute may be settled, but even 
s0, it is impossible to deny that the position in 
Manchuria is a serious one. It seems to me that 
Russia for eight years has been forced to concen- 
trate on her own, very troublesome, internal condi- 
tion. Such extra energies as she has had have 
been used in revolutionary propaganda, mainly 
in Europe. Is it not possible that now, at last, 
she sees the immense opportunities for exploita- 
tion in Manchuria and Mongolia? In Manchuria 
the interests of Russia and Japan are in direct 
conflict. I hope for the best but the issue is a 
vital one.”” 

Japan’s opposition to Russia in Manchuria is 
something much more vital than her alliance with 
Russia over which the trumpets have been so 
loudly flourished. I asked the Vice-Minister if he 
could tell me the attitude of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to Russia after the recent Alliance. “‘ It is 
absurd,’’ he replied, ‘‘ to speak of that Treaty as 
part of a secret alliance. It is an agreement which 
covers certain specific points, and nothing else. 
By it, Japan gains certain definite advantages, 
more particularly oil concessions in Sakhalin. We 
are prepared to start afresh with Russia to-day, 
to consider her as a sheet of white paper. In five 
or ten years we will be prepared to examine that 
sheet of white paper and see what is written on it. 
If Russia has treated us fairly we may then be 
prepared to enter into a closer alliance with her.”’ 
Personally I can only paraphrase this to mean 
that if Japan and Russia can agree over Man- 
churia they may be able to reach an agreed plan 
on the exploitation of China; if they cannot, then 
Japan must uphold her Manchurian interests in 
Opposition to Russia. 


THE THEATRE 
THE FORMAL CUT 
By Ivor Brown 


Glamour. Essays on the Art of the Theatre. 
Young. Scribners. 8s. 6d. net. 


D URING the coming weeks many playgoers 


By Stark 


will be far removed from theatre doors, and 

so they must, if their minds run playward, 
feed upon memories and expectations. What will 
they remember of the past year? That Mr. Noel 
Coward has been the comet of the season? Or 
will they in their holiday tranquillity reflect that 
a shooting star of the minor order has been mis- 
taken for the larger portent? They will hardly 
bear in mind the laboured nobility of Mr. Barrv- 
more’s Hamlet, which was rich in talent and yet 
unable to compel wonder. But they will take nore 
that Mr. Shaw’s most popular play has been his 
least didactic, that the decorative exploitation of 
the eighteenth century never fails to attract, and 
that ‘ The Man With a Load of Mischief’ has re- 
ceived the further and agreeable burden of 
extreme success. 

Drama, like all art, swings eternally between the 
two objectives, éxpression and decoration. A 
man may write a play because he has a message 
to deliver, or because he has a pattern of word 
and action to put forth. Dramatists, in short, 
may be divided into builders and decorators. The 
great building boom had its giants in Ibsen and 
Shaw, and the minor building firms were busy 
in the repertory theatres, whither one went for in- 
struction on matters sociological. At one time it 
might have been observed that Manchester Uni- 
versity hardly needed a department of economics, 
since the city had Miss Horniman’s theatre. In 
London you may trace the trend of fashion by 
studying the back page of the Stage Society’s 
programmes, on which its old productions are 
recorded. Who would dare now to write a play 
called ‘ Dull Monotony,’ with its shiversome sug- 
gestion of the gloomy science? Pedagogics have 
ceased to fascinate the intellectuals, whose taste 
runs all to modes of pattern, unburdened with a 
text, to ballets and things of formal cut. 

The pendulum will swing back. The builders 
will have their turn again. In the meantime we 
may as well enjoy the lighter possession of the 
moment. The decorative play, expressing no 
urgency of up-to-date sociology, demands a style 
in writing and production to which the English 
stage is as foreign as the French is familiar. Arti- 
ficiality, at once urban and urbane, may be the 
medium of pretty entertainment. One of the best 
of the American critics, Mr. Stark Young (who is 
no lover of realism), excellently puts the case for 
the formal French approach :, 


As for the necessity of illusion, we leave that to the pro- 
vincials. What is asked of it is a display of themes, ideas, 
plots, and acting; we can enjoy these without believing that 
the whole is true. The whole game of this drama, this 
acting, this art of the theatre is admitted; it is a game with 
its own creative laws. Beneath its symbols people who know 
life and the town perceive its meanings. All things rely on 
mutual exchanges, common understandings, city usages. 


This generalization covers well enough the 
formal flippancies of Mr. Coward, who has 
brought the frank French idiom of farce into the 
English theatre with his ‘ Fallen Angels’: it 
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covers also the vogue of the eighteenth century, 
to which we turn to forget the twentieth; and it 
leads the way to understanding the popularity of 
Mr. Dukes’s Regency fantasy. The impulse of 
fifteen years ago was for substance; the impulse 
of to-day is for embroideries. Mr. Dukes, if I 
remember rightly, used to compose sociological 
dramas in those days. Now he prefers periwigs 
and fine periods, putting candles before gas-jets 
and silks before civil strife. 
wifé appear to share that preference. 

The satisfactory feature is that the material which 
used only to produce ‘‘tushery’’ now offers style, 
wit and intellectual graces. For the admirers of 
‘Monsieur Beaucaire’ the only stylist was the 
swordsman; symbolism stopped at the servant’s 
hall stage of red roses and bleeding hearts; the 
road to Bath was paved with trite inventions. We 
may at least claim to have altered all that. The 
formal cut does not begin and end with the tailor- 
ing. It extends to melody of speech and music. 
‘The Beggar’s Opera’ appears once more with 
its refurbished airs and graces, and Sheridan has 
pecome good box-office currency again. We do 
not press in at playhouse doors in order to over- 
look our poorer neighbour at his supper, if we are 
intellectuals, nor, if we are not, do we find the 
swords of Wardour Street steel to be an 
irresistible magnet. We seek neither mimicry 
nor romance. Ours is the cult of a pretty idea, 
a likeable tuae, a gay ensemble, or, in the modern 
pieces, a smart splash of epigram whose object 
is to say nothing in particular and say it very 
well. 

This cult of the formal cut will inevitably affect 
the modes of our acting, stressing its presenta- 
tional qualities as opposed to its representative 
skill. Imitation will be less admired because it 
will be less essential. Mr. Young, in his essay 
on ‘ Illusion in Acting,’ admirably states the case 
against mere impersonation. He demands the 
embodiment of an idea rather than the careful 
counterfeit of detail in character, and he reminds 
us that Garrick could play Hamlet (superbly, as 
men thought) in the fashionable clothes of his 
own day. The realistic drama of the Manchester 
School and the extraordinary brilliance of Mr. 
Granville Barker’s productions when he was lead- 
ing the realists has left a legacy of virtuosity in 
simulation. The so-called ‘‘ character ’’ acting of 
the London stage is usually of an extremely high 
level, considered purely as a series of feats of imi- 
tation. But, if we are to have more drama of the 
formal cut, this competence in counterfeit will 
lose its value and a different technical apparatus 
will be needed and will be admired for its own 
sake. Any modern reader of Colley Cibber’s 
autobiography cannot fail to be struck by 
the way in which he treats acting as some- 


thing easily detachable from the _ thing 
acted. The French official acting has always 
képt a certain level of stylish urbanity. 


But they have a tradition which we lack, and they 
have a distaste for the argumentative and informa- 
tive drama to which the Anglo-Saxon mind in- 
clines. For that reason I do not forésee a pro- 
longed vogue in England for the formal cut, and 
I myself shall not regret a return to the spon- 
taneity and even the sociology of the drama that 
derives straight from the stuff of our normal 
work-a-day existence. 


The world and his } 


ART 
CEZANNE 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 


W HY, one wonders, do certain people, at the 


name of Cézanne, so furiously rage to 

gether? And why, on the other hand, do 
certain other people, imagine a vain thing? 
Cézanne was neither a Bolshevist nor a Rubens, 
True, he was a revolutionary, but all great painters 
have been more or less revolutionary ; revolution 
is conservative in art: true, also, he was a great 
painter, but he was never a colossus. His genius 
was of that order which has an infinite capacity 
for taking pains; it was stimulated by a passion 
for art and lacked that last greatness of a passion 
for life or philosophy ; it was such stuff as theories 
are made on. The purist, whose zsthetic leads 
logically to abstraction, and who holds art suffi- 
cient when it expresses itself, may acclaim 
Cézanne greater than Rembrandt; but those who 
hold art to be a means by which infinite things 
are expressed—and these are the wise majority— 
must acclaim Cézanne as one of the greatest of the 
little masters, a man of the rank of Vermeer. 

In his introduction to the catalogue of the pre- 
sent exhibition of Cézanne’s work at the Leicester 
Galleries, Mr. Tatlock expresses the opinion that 
the old extremists are silent, that the antis no 
longer rage and the pros no longer worship 
blindly. This may be so: in any case the 
Leicester Galleries exhibition must be of immense 
value in helping towards that happy result. We 
have never before in this country seen a collection 
of Cézannes. Many of those who rage most 
furiously have never seen a single Cézanne. 

It is impossible to understand how this exhibi- 
tion can offend. One or two may take exception 
to certain slight drawings, unfinished things that 
Cézanne himself would never have exhibited, but 
at least they are careful, interesting studies by a 
great painter. The childish scribbles of Aubrey 
Beardsley are expensively published, because 
Beardsley could occasionally produce a _ good 
second-rate drawing. It is perhaps an unwise, but 
certainly a very understandable enthusiasm, that 
cherishes and displays the fragments of one so 
much greater than Beardsley. But in the more 
realized drawings, and in the paintings, we can 
discern Cézanne as a classic master, deeply stirred 
with a pure love of form, as expressed by colour, 
and by a vision in equilibrium struggling to bring 
the seen world also into equilibrium—and often 
succeeding. 

In any attempt to estimate the achievement of 
Cézanne it must be remembered that he came to 
regard colour, not for its own sake as his early 
colleagues, the Impressionists, did, but primarily 
as a means of defining form. He did not draw 
in the ordinary sense of the word; nor, indeed, 
did he colour. He made drawing and colouring 
one function. His illusion of distance, as with 
Perugino or Raphael, was produced very often 
without any perspective lines to lead the eye into 
the picture, but entirely by the infinitély subtle 
variations of tone and colour which the best of the 
atmosphere produces. In ‘ Les Grands Arbres’ 
there is an admirable example of this, and the 
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manner in which the drop from the foreground to 
the town in ‘ L’Estague’ is conveyed, is masterly. 
But it must also be observed that in spite of this 
powerful spatial sense, the surface unity is 
retained, in the latter picture, for example, largely 
by the heavy, vertical feeling of the sky. 

Cézanne’s love of individual forms, so intimately 
expressed in the drapery of ‘ Nature Morte ’ (No. 
28) or the fable of ‘ Nature Morte ’ (No. 17), went 
further and deeper with his love of relationship. 
Consider the perfect manner in which the trees 
of ‘ Les Grands Arbres’ are related to the under- 
growth and the horizontal foreground ; or the con- 
trasted play of the various types of foliage and of 
the water in ‘ Le Bois des Sceurs’; or finally the 
placing of the trees, church spire and house in the 
swell of hills in ‘ Paysage’ (No. 20). These are 
pure landscapes. In ‘ Baigneuses d’Aix’ we see 
Cézanne’s remarkable power of making his figures 
and fandscapes equal parts of the same pattern. 
The landscape is not a mere setting, like that of 
Reynolds, nor the figures mere ornaments, like 
those of Altdorfer. Figures and landscape make 
one. Herein, if you like, is the germ of Cézanne’s 
philosophy. 

Cézanne was a very great painter, one of the 
greatest, and moreover he was a very considerable 
artist; but Rubens and Rembrandt, Leonardo and 
Michelangelo, Titian, Giotto and the like, have no 
need to make room for him. He was born a man, 
and is become immortal: they were born 
Immortals. 


Old Masters 


Mr. Turner of the Independent Gallery has col- 
lected together some very interesting and varied 
works in his exhibition of Old Masters. The 
greatest is Rubens’s ‘ Portrait of the Archduke 
Albert,’ painted at Antwerp in 1608. The other 
Rubens is a little suspicious. It is very brilliant, 
but somehow lacks the last kick.’’ A charming 
Cranach and a fine, serious Van Dyck, one of the 
best portraits by this over-rated painter which I 
have ever seen, Cotman, Crane, Barington, 
Gainsborough and Hals, make more or less dis- 
tinguished appeal. The ‘ Portrait of a Carmelite,’ 
attributed to Hals, has raised a great deal of dis- 
cussion. The spirit seems to me _ essentially 
Spanish (although much in the facture recalls 
Rubens), and who in Spain at that time could have 
painted so ably but Velasquez? It has been sug- 
gested, I believe, that it is Rubens under the influ- 
ence of Velasquez. This seems to me absurd. A 
great master may borrow a little of technique, or 
even a great deal, but he does not change his out- 
look. Such austerity as this work displays was not 
in the temperament of Rubens. The Velasquez 
theory is, it seems, now the most popular. I must 
confess to an absolute inability to see a touch of 
Hals in the picture. At any rate, it is a very fine, 
penetrating work, and though the label ‘“‘ Velas- 
quez"’ may affect its financial value, its artistic 
value would be unimpaired if it were proved that 
Alma Tadema painted it. 

It is a pity to see Renis and Carraccis at the 
Independent, not because they are not good 
painters, but because there is, at present, an 
attempt to puff the seicento. The Independent 
must not even appear to countenance this 


absurdity. 


25 July 25 J 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | *' 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the full SIE 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matter; y s 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike ,.§ 1'24¢ 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their exprenig § lowed 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed wai weeks 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than of Tr 
and anonymous communications. of the 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. § Lobby 
THE CONTROL OF POPULATION - ll 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw , 
SIR,—Our Society has welcomed the appearance yf Tw: 
the interesting articles on Population Problems in yooh indust 
journal. We only regret that the first article was § pecom 
little unfair to those who have sacrificed so much iff sciet 
break down the tradition of shame-faced silence ff ween 
the most vital subjects of birth and the creation gf no lon 
human beings. first, 
A most important aspect of the subject is the pra statist 
tical effort to get knowledge into the right hands, pag ship f 
ticularly those of the poor and over-burdened women df with ; 
the working classes who so desperately need it. [the las 
should, we think, be pointed out that the President anf tions 
Honorary Secretary of the Society for Constructir§werag 
Birth Control, seeing the urgent need of the venithe va 
poorest for direct personal instruction, founded a In 1 
opened, in March 1921, the first Birth Control clit menta: 
in the British Empire, the Mothers’ Clinic for Conf observ 
Structive Birth Control in Holloway. In addition isions « 
the thousands who have personally attended this Clini the na 
over 100,000 copies of a very simple leaflet of personff].L.P. 
instruction have been distributed at cost price, aiffrepres¢ 
doctors, nurses and health visitors from all over Gre@fof Tra 
Britain and many foreign countries have come to@The F: 
for advice in the art of contraception. The Clinic haf Societi 
thus radiated knowledge of C.B.C. instruction all denial 
the world, and has had its pioneer battles fought ff The 
it by the founders at great personal sacrifice. efforts 
opening of the first clinic was a bold step at the timBthat P 
and gave an impetus to the reform movement. It watraditic 
imitated six months later by the Malthusian Leaguil measur 
who founded the Walworth Centre, of which Mr. CaBdistribi 
wrote lately, and numerous clinics are now spring§stimula 
ing up all over the country. ton, | 
Dr. Marie Stopes’s Clinic was deliberately organiaf§would 
on very simple lines in a small slum house in order i§gratitu 
show how little expense in the way of equipment wi Wha 
necessary. A detailed statement of the variogfand th 
methods used and unique statistical and general mfthat a 
formation about the patients has recently been pugthan a 
lished under the title of ‘ The First Five Thousani§repugn 
It is no longer true to say ‘‘ No woman is able to obtalfoverrid 
information from public authorities,’’ for a few wetig§Conser 
ago one hospital opened the first official Birth Contn§domina 
Clinic, the midwife nurse in charge having been sé@land ”’ 
by the Hospital Authorities to Dr. Stopes’s Clinic fjmust b 
her C.B.C. training and certificate. This pioneer clitifalmost 
is now in the process of being moved to more centigDisrael 
quarters, where access will be easier for its numero@nothing 
foreign and provincial visitors and for those who comffundam 
for training and instruction. Its new address will Mmunicit 
108 Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court Road, W.people. 
May we in the name of the Society appeal for financi Mr. — 
as well as moral support for an institution and a mo@of the | 
ment which have for so long almost entirely depend§March 
on the private purses of the originators? our cou 
We are, etc., own as: 
(Signed by) lorwarc 
Sir James Barr, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.S.Eé fold stat 
ViIscOUNTESS GREY OF FALLODON. What i 
Jutian S. Huxtey, M.A. iteratior 
Sir W. Arsutunot Lang, Bart., C.B., M.B 


Sir Davip Murray, R.A. Conser\ 
(Vice-Presidents). of 

AyLMER “what 
(Hon. Treasurer). am quit 

4-5 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 partner: 
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| 
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| 
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A CONSERVATIVE ‘FRADE UNION POLICY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


es the ful SIR,—The rejection on its second reading of the 
ty ame frade Union (Political Fund) Bill in March last, fol- 
cape jwed by the industrial threatenings of the last few 
signed wall weekS, gives rise to serious reflections on the future 
id then loll of Trade Unionism in our industrial life. The framers 
of the McQuisten Bill, and those who went into the 
whys Bobby with them, virtually assumed the inherent bad- 
: ness of the Trade Union principle. Their error lost 
IN them the support of the great majority of the Con- 
IkW grvative Party, and the Bill was dropped. 
earance jf Two facts emerge from the turmoil of the modern 
Ms in youg jndustrial world. One is that Trade Unions have 
icle was #hecome an integral element in the organization of 
© much society. The other is that the relations existing be- 
Silence gf tween the Trade Unions and the Socialist Party are 
reation gino longer considered to be immutable. In proof of the 
frst, it is mecessary only to quote Trade Union 
5 the prafl statistics. For December, 1924, Trade Union member- 
ands, pag ship for Great Britain and Ireland was seven millions 
-womendiwith an aggregate income of £12,963,000. During 
sed it. [the last five years there have been considerable fluctua- 
sident ations both in membership and in income, but the 


imgaverage figures for these years do not suggest that 
tithe variations are of permanent significance. 
In the attitude of Trade Unions towards parlia- 


atrol clini#mentary politics an interesting tendency may be 
> for Cofobserved. There is little need to recall the many occa- 
iddition sions on which a political party has attempted to warp 
this Cling the natural development of Trade Unionism. The 


of persom].L.P. has for long claimed a prescriptive right to 
price, arepresent the Trade Unions in Parliament. Thousands 
over Gr@of Trade Unionists have never recognized this claim. 
some to@The February report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Clinic a Societies (Hansard, vol. 180, 1778-86) is a categorical 
on all ov@idenial of it. 

fought fg§ The Liberal Party has made frantic if ineffectual 
fice. forts to attract the Trade Union vote. A section of 
it the timithat Party, having revolted against the Manchester 
at. It wiitradition manifest in the great Liberal Trade Union 
n Leaguiimeasures, now offers a naive, almost bucolic, policy of 
h Mr. Gifdistributism to those Trade Unionists who read the 
yw springstimulating literature of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chester- 
ton. But it is open to suspicion that Trade Unionists 
would wish to acknowledge the slightest debt of 
gratitude to the Liberal Party. 


in. order 


pment wa What of the future relations between Conservatism 
ie variowjand the Trade Unions? It will immediately be said 
yeneral ifthat a vision of a Tory Trade Unionism is little else 
been piiithan a horrid dream, and that the very idea would be 


Phousatif repugnant to both sides alike. This objection can be 


e to obliloverridden by reference to the historic policy of the 
few wetigConservative Party. | Modern Conservatism is still 
th Conttidominated by the political principles of ‘‘ Young Eng- 
been sland ’’ of the early ’forties of the last century, and it 
Clinic must be remembered that ‘‘ Young England ’’ was 
meer clitiialmost syndicalist in its conception of industrial society. 
ore centDisraeli, never a mere medievalist, did not teach for 


numero 
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nothing the ideal of ‘‘ a free monarchy, established on 
fundamental laws, itself the apex of a vast pile of 
Municipal and local government, ruling an educated 
people.’’ 

Mr. Baldwin translated that ideal into the language 
of the present day, when in his speech on the Bill of 
March last he pointed out that the whole tradition of 
our country had been to let Englishmen develop their 
wn associations in their own way. ‘‘ We are moving 
forward rapidly,” said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ from an 
dd state of industry to a newer, and the question is: 
What is that newer state going to be?’’ With childish 
iteration Mr. Cook screeched forth his reply at the 
recent Conference of the Miners’ Federation. But the 
Conservative has another reply equally definite, ‘‘ No 
man of course can say,’’ continued Mr. Baldwin, 
“what form evolution is taking. Of this however I 
am quite sure . . . it has got to be a form of close 
partnership.’’ 


R.S.Ed 


3., MB 


its). 


Here is the opportunity for a forward policy of con- 
ciliation with the Unions. When an industrial move- 
ment becomes a dominant national institution, it is the 
duty of those in power to place themselves at the head 
of that movement. A Tory Trade Union policy is, 
after all, more than an idle speculation. 

I am, etc., 
Ricnarp. Hitt 


S. Edmund Hall, Oxford 


EVOLUTION—CREATIVE OR REACTIVE? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Gerald Gould is right in describing 
Evolution as a faith; but it is faith based on a mass of 
evidence that justifies conviction. He is also right in 
his criticism of Bergson’s particular brand of the 
theory. Bergsoa and William James blew a blast of 
fresh air into the arid wastes of Absolutism and 
Determinism; but in their passion for freedom they 
landed us in something very like chaos. But is there 
no half-way house between chaos and the _ block- 
universe of the Absolutist ? Writing with a very limited 
knowledge of philosophy, I am surprised that I have 
not yet encountered a theory of reactive or assimilative 
evolution. If our consciousness can be trusted to tell 
us anything, it is that there is both a static and a 
dynamic element in the universe of our experience, of 
which the dynamic compels change and the static 
ensures continuity. Our universe is not a chaos, dis- 
solving and reforming like a kaleidoscope in new and 
surprising shapes; its changes are gradual and con- 
tinuous iike the growth of an organism. If we take 
the phenomenal world of our experience to represent 
the dynamic elements, then reality is the static re-agent 
to which it reacts supplying both the cause and the 
direction of its movement. If a wound or scar in a 
healthy body could become articulate, how would it 
describe its state? Would it not say that it felt com- 
pelled by some irresistible influence to react and to 
assimilate itself, often at the cost of much pain and 
effort, to the healthy organism in which it was em- 
bedded? Most of us are acutely and uncomfortably 
aware that there is something radically wrong with our 
universe; but we are also aware that it is slowly and 
painfully mending and that it behoves us to assist in 
the process to the best of our ability. 


I am, etc., 


Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


CANTERBURY OR ROME? 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—Mr. W. Alison Phillips tells us he is a his- 
torian. He makes certain assertions regarding my 
letter, ‘ Canterbury or Rome?’ which, I think, in the 
interests of truth it is incumbent upon me to refute. 

He denies my statement that the Reformation was, 
as every historian is well aware, a revolution against all 
law and order. Henry VIII robbed the monasteries, 
the greater part of their wealth going to swell his own 
coffers; he desecrated the churches; and further 
many thousands of people were butchered for their 
belief. This, I think should be patent to anybody, 
was a revolution against all law and order. As to the 
remark that the evidence is scanty that the Bishop of 
Rome’s authority extended over all the Churches in 
the East and West, I deny this with all the force at 
my command. From the time of Clement in A.D. 9o 
there is a constant stream of witnesses which prove 
absolutely the accuracy of my statements. 

I can overlook my critic’s ignorance of early 
ecclesiastical history; but I must speak much more 
severely of what he is pleased to call ‘‘ old Popish 
nonsense ’’ about the Reformation. That the English 
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people wished for a change in the Church is an _ 


absurdity. In proof of this I will quote from one of 
the most illustrious historians of all time, a man who 
spent his life among the State papers of the period, | 
of course refer to Dr. Gairdner : 

In point of fact, all the appearances [that the nation as a 
whole wanted a change in religion] are the other way. Henry 
was not popular in England; and the very heretics themselves 
who objected to Transubstantiation and Purgatory never 


thought of protesting against the jurisdiction of the See of | 


Rome until the King, for his own purposes, abolished that 
jurisdiction altogether. 
I am, etc., 
Henry J. NASH 
29 Gwendwr Road, West Kensington, W'.14 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN’ WAR 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—A. A. B., who wrote a notice of the late Lord 
Milner in your issue of May 23, does not seem to know 
much about the South African War. It was President 
Kruger who broke up the Bloemfontein Conference. 
He sent the most insulting Ultimatum to Great Britain 
that ever was sent by one Power to another; and his 
troops, who had been camped on the Natal border for 
a fortnight, crossed over as soon as the time limit 
expired. They overran Northern Natal before the 
British troops were able to get there, and annexed all 
the country they took to the Transvaal. 

A. A. B. is ‘* ashamed ’’ of the Boer War. We are 
not in South Africa. It was bound to come. The 
Transvaal, suddenly rich, ruled by a shrewd but very 
ignorant peasant, was the natural prey of every needy 
foreign adventurer. The whole history of those years 
between 1885 and 1899 will never, perhaps, be known; 
but that the intrigues going on in Pretoria infected the 
whole of South Africa was clear to all who could think. 
Our Union is by no means ideal; but that it is a better 
country to live in than it was in those days of open 
enmity and secret disloyalty no sensible person can 
deny. 

President Kruger used to count on his fingers the 
British governors whom he, and the Dutch before 
him, had been able to trick and cajole. Two names 
could not be mentioned there: Sir Bartle Frere and 
Lord Milner. And it is because those two men dared 
misrepresentation and abuse that South Africa is worth 
living in to-day. 

I am, etc., 
A Britisn SoutH AFRICAN 


AN ERROR OF TASTE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—In March, 1894, Beardsley replied very 
wittily to a charge in a well-known newspaper that he 
was guilty of an error of taste in caricaturing several 
well-known persons of the day in the frontispiece to 
John Davidson’s ‘ Plays’ (Elkin Mathews and John 
Lane). 

On the roth of this month the long expected ‘ Un- 
collected Work of Aubrey Beardsley ’ was issued and 
in the Introduction Mr. C. Lewis Hind publishes in 
full the last, tragic letter from Beardsley to his pub- 
lisher in which he painfully scrawls in pencil his last 
request, ‘‘ I implore you to destroy all . . . bad draw- 
ings. . . By all that is holy.’ 

Yet the publishers in the Special Edition of the book 
think fit to publish six extra drawings from Jemmal 
and Lucian, which have hitherto, most rightly, been 
issued privately. They are quite well known to 
Beardsley collectors, but not to the general public. 

Surely history is repeating—or rather reversing—it- 
self, and this is ‘‘ an error of taste to be regretted.”’ 

I am, etc., 
R. A. WALKER 

16 The Avenue, Bedford Park, W.4 


(Many letters are held over owing to lack of space) 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading neither precludes nor p, 
judices subsequent reviews of the books dealt with 
here. 

HERE are those, perhaps not many in numb, 

but varied in bent, for whom a new book by Pp, 

fessor Santayana is one of the most remarkab}, 
happenings of the year in which it appears. His philp 
sophy attracts people who recoil from philosophic, 
books in general, his gift as an essayist wins many 
and there are some who read his prose to be remindej 
of his poetry—not merely of its graces but of its fix 
moral fastidiousness. Let them hasten to secure copie 
of ‘ Dialogues in Limbo” (Constable, 10s. 6d. net) 
With Democritus, Alcibiades, Aristippus, Socrats 
and others fer the exponents of his ideas, Profesg, 
Santayana has here submitted to discussion such sub. 
jects as ‘ Normal Madness,’ ‘ Lovers of Hlusiog’ 
* Self-government,’ ‘ The Philanthropist.’ This auth 
has seldom had better subjects, and it is a sore tempts. 
tion to anticipate our review of the book here. 

* Manet ’ (The Bodley Head, 5s. net) is one of ¢ 
‘ Masters of Modern Art’ series. That it should be} 
an artist, M. Blanche, is well; for though Manet ha 
been happily treated in English criticism, his two beg 
English interpreters have been, significantly, Mr, 
MacColl, whe is a painter, and Mr. George Moore, why 
was to have been one. There is in Manet, in truh 
nothing but good painting. The book has be 
printed in France, and it is perhaps not inappropriat| 
that it should exhibit certain typographical peculiariti 
since the English version often reads as if written by 
Frenchman. 

It was said by Lord Melbourne, ‘‘ No one has 
greater respect for the Church than I have, but thing 
have come to a pretty pass if religion is to interfe 
with a man’s private life.’” In ‘ The Belief in Pe 
sonal Immorality’ (Cayme Press, 3s.), Mr. Yw 
Nicolas develops Lord Melbourne’s protest with co 
siderable ingenuity, and readers who can appreciat 
freakish irony will do well to look into this little boot 
It is wisely brief, ancl we commend the publisher f 
giving it exactly the sort of look a volume written 
its particular vein ought to have. 

Some time ago, Dr. MacLaurin, who is Lecturer 
Surgery in the University of Sydney, produced ani 
teresting and in some respects even important boil 
on the physical contributions of certain historical che 
acters. Now, in ‘ Mere Mortals’ (Cape, 7s. 6d. ne, 
he continues his investigations, giving us the medic 
history of Henry VIII, Qween Elizabeth, Charles | 
Charles II, Frederick the Great, Nietzsche and ot 
It is rather refreshing to find that the author hass 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth. 

In ‘ Flower Shadows ’ (Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d.), Me 
Alan Simms Lee offers us numerous translations fro 
the Chinese. Not easily can a European respond tot 
terse appeal of Chinese or Japanese lyrics, but thos 
who have developed susceptibility to it may be gladd 
this pleasantly produced volume. 

‘The Cavalier Spirit’ (Routledge, 7s. 6d. net), 
Mr. C. H. Hartmann studies its subject in the pt 
sonality and verse of Richard Lovelace. There! 
obviously much to be said for Lovelace as a typitt 
Cavalier, but we are a little suspicious of endeavours! 
isolate the Cavalier spirit. In some respects, ™ 
might say that it was as well represented by And 
Marvell as by Lovelace, and a study of Marvell, 
dared to commend Charles I in a eulogy of Cromve 
and to be the friend alike of Milton and of Lovelat 
would be useful. 

Lastly, we have ‘ The Augustan Books of Engi 
Poetry’ (Benn, 6d.) small, cheap, well-prlt 
pamphlets containing, so far, selections from ® 
works of Shelley, Keats, Rupert Brooke, Mr. Blundé 
Mr. Belloc, and, alas, Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
good idea, this series, and carried out with taste. 
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NEW FICTION 


By GERALD BULLETT 


Mary Glenn. By Sarah Gertrude Millin. 


stable. 6s. net. 
Humming-Bird. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 


Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ambassador’s Kiss. By W. J. Lomax. 
Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d. net. 


N rather less than forty-five thousand words Mrs. 

Sarah Gertrude Millin tells us more about her char- 
acters than most novelists, even competent ones, could 
have succeeded in doing in a novel half as long again. 
To read her is therefore an unusually exhilarating ex- 
perience. One is conscious all the while of being in 
contact with an alert, discriminating mind, quick to 
see the essentials, whether of a character or of a situa- 
tion, and to present them with telling economy. 
There is, of course, no merit in mere brevity for its 
own sake. If brevity were indeed the soul of wit, a 
pig’s grunt would necessarily be wiser than a proverb 
of Solomon. In all writing that seeks to create an 
atmosphere and communicate an emotion the time- 
element is important. Literature resembles music, 
and differs from graphic and from plastic art in that 
it occupies time rather than space. Its effects 
cannot be seized in a moment. That is why the 
size of a piece of fiction, being really a time value, 
can never be dismissed as irrelevant; and that is why 
brief tales, if they are to have a comparable effect, 
must be keyed to a higher tension than those which 
have more time at their disposal. If a tale is written 
curtly, sketchily, it has little or no power to move us, 
no matter how brilliantly the bare facts are presented. 
But it happens that verbosity, not curtness, is the char- 
acteristic disease of modern fiction. It cannot be seri- 
ously questioned that nine out of every ten readable 
novels of to-day are deliberately padded out to a 
standard ‘*‘ commercial length.’’ The result, though 
congenial enough to the semi-literate majority who 
like to see a small idea worried to death, dog-and-bone 
fashion, through three or four hundred pages, is far 
from congenial to intelligent readers, especially to 
those of the older generation, which tends nowadays, 
and not unnaturally, to regard the modern novel in 
general as sheer waste of time. People brought up on 
Dickens and Thackeray are not likely to be frightened 
by bulk, but they are tired, I suggest, of watching re- 
sponsible novelists at the trick of inflating penny 
balloons until they look like sixpenny ones. Be that as 
it may, it is a fact that during the past few seasons 
four or five admirable little novels of half or less than 
half the standard length have come and gone almost 
unnoticed : Mr. Morris Dallett’s ‘ Star of Earth,’ Miss 
Willa Cather’s lovely story, ‘ The Lost Lady,’ and 
Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie’s ‘ The Half-Loaf’ are 
examples that spring first to the mind. 

Mrs. Millin is economical without being niggardly. 
Her shrewd dramatic sense and her technical expert- 
ness enable her to tell a story ranging over many 
years without ever slackening her hold on one’s atten- 
tion. The device by which she imposes unity upon 
discontinuous and scattered events, gathering all the 
loose ends up into one dramatic movement, is indeed 
no new thing; but it is a device that has never, I 
think, been employed more boldly or more skilfully. 
The action begins in the first sentence of the book. 
Emma Van Aart and her husband are having tea on 
the stoep (they live in Lebanon, a Transvaal village) 
when they see a Kaffir ride up on horseback, dismount 
in front of their house, and fasten his reins to a tree. 
‘“* That is Mary Glenn’s Kaffir,”’ says Van Aart. The 
Kaffir has brought a letter from Mary: ‘‘ Come at 
once.’”” The Van Aarts get into their car and set 
forth on the thirty mile drive to Glenn’s farm; and on 
the journey Emma Van Aart thinks of this and that; 
and, alternating with her reflections, there emerges, 


Con- 
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in the easiest fashion (not, be it noted, in a solid block 
of exposition), the antecedent history of Mary Glenn : 
her wooing by Brand Van Aart, her marriage with the 
Englishman, Elliott Glenn ; Brand’s wedding of Emma; 
Mary’s return from England and her subsequent 
poverty. In a hundred pages these events and persons 
are vividly and dramatically shown. By this time the 
drive is over. Mary explains that her husband and 
her ten-year-old son have failed to return at the agreed 
time from a hunting expedition. She is desperately 
anxious, and matters are made worse by the fact that 
her second baby is to be born in three weeks’ time. 
The Van Aarts promise to set out next morning in 
search of the missing pair. But late that night 
Elliott Glenn returns, alone, exhausted and demora- 
lized, with the confession that Jackie, the little boy, 
is lost. Thereafter, except for one further piece of 
retrospection on the part of Emma, the drama moves 
straightforwardly to its end. It will be seen from this 
rough analysis that the book is very cunningly 
executed; but the cunning, though evident enough to 
any one with a special interest in technique, never 
obtrudes itself. It is all done so deftly, so easily, and 
the transitions between past and present narration are 
so admirably contrived, that the reader is caught up, 
beyond technical considerations, into the swift organic 
movement of the story. Not only can ‘ Mary Glenn ’ 
be read in two hours: it demands so to be read. It is, 
in fine, a very long and very satisfying short-story. 

Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick’s ‘ Humming-Bird’ is the 
kind of book to which it is very difficult to do strict 
justice, because it offers so few points of dissimilarity 
to many another pleasant story of English people in 
Italy : one can only say, somewhat lamely, that it is 
quite one of the most attractive of its kind, being full of 
shrewd common sense and kindly humour, and as 
uniformly charming as it is unambitious. Flora Hol- 
brooke, English by birth, is brought up in Italy by an 
Italian artist, Amleto Rapi, and his English wife. She 
is wayward and delightful, and half the gentle fun of 
the book consists in the pother created by the English 
‘* freedom ’’ of her behaviour, so surprising, we are 
told, to respectable Italians. It is all very innocuous 
and agreeable. 

Mr. Lomax’s novel is the kind of high-spirited 
nonsense that I, for one, enjoy. A fictitious kingdom, 
a diplomatic problem, a passionate princess, and a 
mistaken identity—what more than this can any man 
desire? The hero is that ubiquitous character, the 
agreeable young ass who is not half so silly as he 
looks. His name is Trevor Valrose, and his twin- 
brother, Lord Valrose, is no less a person than the 
newly-appointed ambassador to Kulm, the capital of 
Virak. Lord Valrose is a marvellous prig, and has 
made trouble for himself in Kulm, as he pompously 
explains to his mother in the first chapter. He was at 
Mosen, he tells her, just after the war, and there he 
met the Princess Marguerite. This lady gave him no 
peace, and one night in the Embassy garden she kissed 
him and proposed an elopement : 

He ceased, and presently his mother said: 
anne nice and natural of her! What a dear, delightful 

“* She has never forgiven me, mother.’’ 

‘* For what? For kissing you? ”’ 

“* For my not returning her kiss.’’’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me, Valrose, you did not kiss her 
again !”’ 

a No, mother, I put her gently from me, and then reminded 

her of her lofty station and the utter impropriety of such con- 

duct. She took my lecture ill.”’ 


Happily, however, it is young Trevor, not Lord Val- 
rose, who catches the boat-train from Victoria and is 
received with full honours at the Court of Virak. He 
resembles his brother sufficiently for the purposes of 
innocent imposture, and numerous complications 
follow. Mr. Lomax cannot hold a candle to Anthony 
Hope, but his variant on the Ruritanian theme is quite 
amusing. 
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REVIEWS 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Struggle for Power in Moslem Asia. By 
E. Alexander Powell. Long. 15s. net. 


HE Turk is once more in fashion and favour. No 

longer unspeakable and decrepit, he is in the saddle 
again, and black care has quitted the seat behind. But 
he is no propagandist. American opinion, belated, 
unenlightened, is against him. Mr. Powell, some time 
American Consul and living these last two decades in 
the Near East, will remedy matters. Only, to be fit 
spokesman, Mr. Powell must show himself, or seem to 
be, anti-British. He rejects the charge. He is but 
exposing, as the candid friend and in ‘‘ shirt-sleeve ”’ 
style, the grimy machinations of imperialism, the 
sinister struggle of French and English for power in 
the East. Bad faith, corrupt bargains, squeezed 
mandates and concessions, he rings the changes on 
these. But then he offers himself as mild and subdued 
in his statement compared with the British critics of 
governmental policy during these last six years. And 
besides, how else make room for a fuil-throated eulogy 
of the worthy Turk? What a fine fellow he is, erring 
at most through over-tolerance! And the short- 
sighted Allies have renewed his strength. Mustapha 
Kemal is a Washington over again. 
stitution is wondrous and unprecedented. The Turk 
asks for nothing but to be left alone. He can work 
out his own salvation without interference. 

And, accordingly, Mr. Powell tidies up the East. If 
he cannot suffer British governments gladly, at least 
he can endure with ease the sorrows of Greeks and 
Armenians. The Greeks of Asia Minor must live 
down the obloquy of Greek atrocities, and behave as 
loyal citizens of the fatherland. The Armenians in 
like manner must deserve conciliatory treatment. As 
for keeping promises in the promised land, the ques- 
tion is whether the Zionist experiment can be saved at 
all. The Arab indeed is no Turk, but he may federate 
himself loosely, by arrangement with Kemal. Any 
fear of Holy War is groundless. In Iraq, the British 
have ventured too far from their native element, and 
will withdraw, even as the French have done from 
Cilicia. North Syria, too, is likely to see the last of 
the foreigner. Persia shall prosper, now that it is not 
hag-ridden by Russians and British. Gone is the crazy 
British idea of a Middle Eastern Empire stretching 
from the Mediterranean to India. Praise be to Allah! 
But the odd thing is that this new and righteous settle- 
ment of Mr. Powell’s has a doubtful look about it. 
We have been lately told that the Turk is a lonely 
man having a sole strong affinity with the Briton. No, 
says Mr. Powell; with the American. Codlin not 
Short’s the man. Concessions of oilfields, financial 
aid, and supervision, when American, are good and 
disinterested; when British, unspeakable. But will 
the Turk succeed in his new policy? You must hope 
and trust and whistle in the dark; for ‘‘ anything may 
happen in Turkey.’’ 


GEORGE FOX 


‘The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of 
George Fox. Edited by Norman Penney. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. net. 


HIS is primarily a book for specialists. It is edited 

with the maximum of erudition and care: no hair 
too small to be split, no contemporary too mean to be 
passed over without an exhaustive biographical note. 
It is indeed a monument of scholarship and research, 
the last word on its subject and containing besides 
much incidental information of historical interest. But 
beyond the brief but excellent introduction there is 
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little commentary on Fox himself. The ‘ Short Journal’ 
tells us something about him, shows him to have been 
a man of pertinacity and high courage, oddly illiterate, 
yet with a capacity of abstract thought; records ill. 
treatment at the hands of the mob and imprisonment 
by the magistrate; mentions a few miraculous cures 
and many miraculous deliverances. But it is as im. 
personal as an autobiography can well be, and far less 
readable than Wesley’s Journal. Of the charm of 
Fox’s personality, to which Penn and other con. 
temporary writers testify, it gives us little idea, and, 
what is still more disappointing to the general reader, 
it does not tell us how the Quaker Movement got its 
hold, and what were its peculiar attractions for the 
seventeenth-century mind. 

There were, of course, many sects competing with 
the Quakers for popular allegiance; some like the 
Levellers with Constitutional axes to grind and dogmas 
which made a strong appeal to credulity if not to 
belief. Politically, the Quakers were quietists : all they 
wanted was toleration. Their grievance against 
‘* Steeple-houses ’’ was shared by Puritans of all 
denominations, who were ready to go far in iconoclasm, 
which the Quakers were not. ‘‘ As I passed to Not- 
tingham,’’ Fox says, ‘‘ the great steeple-house struck 
at my life when I spied it, a great Idol and Idolatrous 
Temple.’’ But he did not urge its destruction. Doubt- 
less there were many who, like Falkland, ingeminated 
peace: but throughout the Civil War and the Pro- 
tectorate, those who shrank from strife, civil or 
theological, were generally men with a grain of 
scepticism or cynicism who thought with Marvell that 
the cause was too good to have been fought for. To 
such cultivated, abstracted natures the _ militant 
quietism of Fox would scarcely have recommended 
itself. 

As regards his doctrines, so far as they reveal them- 
selves in the Journals, it is easy to see how they might 
irritate, less easy to see how they might convince or 
please the popular audiences to whom they were 
addressed. ‘‘ The Scriptures,’’ Fox declares in one 
passage, ‘‘ are not the Judge: the Holy Ghost that 
gave them forth is the Judge and Touchstone.”’ But 
when asked to take an oath he bases his refusal on a 
text, like any other believer in the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible. Yet in spite of these inconsistencies, Fox 
was a powerful preacher and controversialist. But to 
account for the success and persistence of the Move- 
ment, one must look for causes that are only indirectly 
religious. From the start Quakerism implanted itself 
firmly in families; it was both domestic and dynastic, 
it became hereditary, it mingled with the blood. Again 
and again we read of Fox returning to an unchanging 
circle of friends and accepting their hospitality. In read- 
ing the Journals one is constantly aware of the bond of 
sober affection, the amazing solidarity, as of some 
ideal family, that existed among the Friends of the 
Truth. For them Quakerism was as much the symbol 
of a latent temperamental affinity as of a common 
religious conviction. 


WHAT IS ARCHITECTURE? 


The Touchstone of Architecture. By Sir Reginald 
Blomfield. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


EW people are better entitled than Sir Reginald 

Blomfield to instruct us on what is good and bad 
in architecture and, though to a lesser extent, in art 
generally. His architectural work is often distin- 
guished, always scholarly and sometimes, it must be 
confessed, a little dull. In this book he appears 
rather as a critic than as a creator. 

Of the eleven chapters in the volume. no fewer than 
eight were delivered as addresses and, strictly speak- 
ing, not more than half of the whole can be said to 
deal with architecture. Unfortunately for us Sir 
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Reginald fails to justify his title. What is ‘ The 
Touchstone of Architecture’? Is it anything more 
than the instinctive preferences of a naturally fine and 
carefully cultivated taste? Is it possible to say in any 
final manner what it is that differentiates great archi- 
tecture from work which just falls short of greatness? 
Buildings, like music, pictures and sculpture, very 
frequently move us for reasons that are personal rather 
than esthetic. Sir Reginald has a real enthusiasm 
for Greek art and architecture which, as he rightly 
says, has never been equalled much less excelled. 
The Parthenon, as we know, was planned and 
executed with the most minute precision; nothing 
was left to chance. We can copy these plans with 
the utmost exactitude; indeed a replica has been 
erected in America, but we have never heard that 
pilgrims throng to see it. It is soulless! Why? 
Why is the broken ruin on the Acropolis alive and 
radiant and the copy in America dead and cold? The 
title of the volume aroused the hope that perhaps at 
last some convincing explanation was forthcoming. 

Sir Reginald is inclined to think that the connoisseur 
and the critic are the enemies of all art; but is he 
correct? As far as architecture is concerned the con- 
noisseur may be ignored as he can hardly be said to 
exist. Surely the chastisement which Sir Reginald 
is so well qualified to bestow might be reserved not 
so much for critics of architecture as for those mem- 
bers of his own profession who have long followed 
after strange and often unknown gods. Most of those 
who work for a revival of good arehitecture in this 
country, and who are optimistic enough to see it 
coming, consider that criticism of architecture in the 
public Press and elsewhere has done much to make 
this revival possible. With this view we agree. 

That Sir Reginald does not consider all criticism 
useless his many published works prove. If all lay- 
men are not as well qualified to write criticism as he 
is neither are all architects. But that is beside the 
point because, after all, even a very ordinary man 
can appreciate accurately and truly a good glass of 
beer and a chop without being either a brewer or a 
cook. Architecture was made for man, not man for 
architecture. 


ANCIENT EGYPT 


A History of the Pharaohs. Vol. I. 
Weigall. Butterworth. 21s. net. 


HE spade of the archeologist does not make the 

hand too horny to wield the pen of the historian. But 
it produces a great deal of valuable evidence for dis- 
cussion. It is still the case, we believe, that Bibles 
are printed with the statement in the margin that the 
world was created in 4004 B.c., though not even the 
most orthodoxly narrow-minded profess any longer to 
take Archbishop Usher’s chronology seriously. The 
dawn of history has been pushed further and further 
back in the last generation, and Mr. Arthur Weigall 
now presents us with a chronological and to some 
extent a detailed narrative of the first eleven dynasties 
of Egypt, beginning with the accession of Menes about 
3400 B.c. Even that remote date, as he points out, 
was by no means the beginning of history—it is no use 
attempting to dub the immediately preceding ages 
archaic, though they are rather misty. Menes ‘‘ was 
the ruler of a country which had been civilized for the 
best part of 2,000 years "—in other words, he stood 
to Egypt much in the relation of King George V to 
England, so far as mere chronology is concerned. 
‘‘In his own eyes he was the final product of an 
immemorial civilization, and he must have had 


By Arthur 


occasional intercourse with foreign nations of equal 
culture and antiquity, the kings of Kish and Erech in 
Babylonia, for instance, whose names are still known, 
dating back to long before 5000 B.c.” 

Without pretending to anticipate the verdict of 
Weigall’s elaborate and 


Egyptologists upon Mr. 


ingenious elucidation of the early dynastic annals of 
the Nile Valley, we may content ourselves here with 
saying that he has put the fruit of his researches into 
a form which makes it easy for the general reader to 
grasp the problems at issue and the method of their 
investigation. We think that he has made out a very 
strong case for fixing the beginning of the so-called 
First Dynasty within a few years of 3400 B.c., a 
chronological epoch on which several distinct lines of 
research seem to converge closely. We may have 
more dubiety as to the complete exactitude of his 
artful reconstruction of the Palermo stone, though of 
course Mr, Weigall himself would be the first to admit 
that a great part of this must for the present remain 
purely conjectural. We can only praise the lucidity 
and completeness with which Mr. Weigall has fitted 
into his framework all that archeology has revealed 
about Egyptian life in the third and fourth millenniums 
before Christ. His account of the great pyramid- 
builders of the Fourth Dynasty, for instance, is 
singularly clear and interesting, and the excursus on 
the mysterious Sphinx is an admirable piece of descrip- 
tive and elucidatory work. The illustrations are few 
but well selected, and Mr. Weigall’s work promises to 
be the best history of ancient Egypt yet put at the 
disposal of the general reader in this country. 


LISTER 


Lister and his Achievement. By Sir William 
Watson Cheyne. Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


N this volume Sir William Watson Cheyne has 

reprinted in permanent form the exceedingly interest- 
ing memoir of his former chief, which was the subject 
of the first Lister Memorial Lecture delivered before the 
Royal College of Surgeons last May. To it he has 
been able to add, in the form of an appendix, a series of 
Lister’s earlier experiments and technical experiences, 
in many of which Sir William Watson Cheyne, then 
a junior assistant, took a personal share. This latter 
half of the book will necessarily appeal chiefly to 
medical men. But the story told by the author in the 
first half is one of which every Englishman must 
rightly be proud and which should be among the most 
treasured possessions of every student of the present 
generation. For it is one of those epics in which 
human history has enshrined a definite and unchal- 
lengeable landmark. By Lister’s work, founded on 
researches of Pasteur, of which even’ the latter does 
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not seem to have seen the possibilities, the whole 
aspect of surgery and, to a great extent, of medicine 
also has been permanently altered. Operations that 
could never even have been contemplated before Lister 
made aseptic surgery possible are the commonplaces 
of to-day. And the saving in human life and comfort, 
with its reactions in every field of endeavour, has 
already, in’ little more than a generation, exceeded all 
possible computation : 

I like to think of Lister [says the author] with his courtly 
manners and indomitable courage, as one of the knights of 
olden times sallying out single-handed to find and destroy a 
formidable enemy, armed with a great but imperfect generaliza- 
tion, or rather, working hypothesis, and a bottle of crude 
carbolic acid so impure that he tells us in his first paper that 
carbolic acid was insoluble in water. 


Gentle and unassuming, in many ways utterly 
unbusiness-like, there was nevertheless in Lister, as Sir 
William Watson Cheyne says, a fundamental vision 
and the resolve to follow it that brushed aside all 
opposition. The sarcasm and not infrequently the 
active hostility of his celebrated and experienced seniors 
were politely but quite firmly brushed aside, and with 
Edinburgh at his feet, he did not hesitate, com- 
paratively late in his professional career, to abandon 
the sweets and comforts of local honour and friendship 
for the colder and still unconvinced world of London. 
Here he was perhaps never quite so happy. But in his 
wife he had the ideal companion. The daughter of Mr. 
Syme, she had once, as a little girl, been seriously ill 
and for some days unconscious. Or, as Dr. John 
Brown, the author of the immortai ‘ Rab and his 
Friends,’ characteristically put it, ‘‘ she was once in 
heaven for three or four days when she was a very 
little child. and she has borne the mark of it ever 
since.’’ They worked together till 1893, and when he 
died, as Sir William Watson Cheyne tells us, it was in 
the deep and unquestioning faith that they were to meet 
again at the beginning of a new life. 


A DEMOCRATIC SYMBOL 
The Constitution of the United States. By James 
M. Beck. Milford. Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 
EADERS, both in England and the United States, 
may be grateful for the timely publication of a 
work on the subject of the American Constitution by 
one of the most capable and informed legal minds of 
our generation, Mr. James Beck, formerly Attorney- 
General of the United States. The book well deserves 
to be used as a supplement to the monumental work 
of Lord Bryce; no work has hitherto appeared from 
which the ordinary reader, as distinguished from the 
Constitutional expert, can derive more solid and 
accurate information on the subject treated. 

The American legislators were really faced more 
nearly with the problem that our own constitutional 
development in England has ignored. For them the 
problem was, as Mr. Beck expresses it, not so much 
‘*to make the world safe for democracy ’’ as “‘ to 
make democracy safe for the world.’’ The American 
Constitution was definitely a compromise between two 
schools of political thought. ‘‘ The Constitution was 
the reflex action of two opposing tendencies, the one 
the imperative need of an efficient central government 
and the other the passionate attachment to local self- 
rule.’’ It was founded by people who respected the 
rights of property and were attached to the stability 
of society. Its devisers built better than they knew, 
and the scheme of government, which they hardly ex- 
pected would commend itself for the acceptance of their 
countrymen, has weathered a long storm of political 
stress and to-day stands possibly the most enduring 
embodiment of the ideals of the British genius for 
government. 

Mr. Beck’s discussion of the integral factors of the 
Constitution—the independence of judiciary and execu- 
tive, the relations of Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and of President and Congress—is ex- 
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tremely interesting. And the graphic, simple style of 
the work, nowhere more effectively displayed than in 
his account of the historic Convention at Philadelphia 
and his descriptions of the participants, Washington, 
Franklin and their associates, makes the book ag 
source of delight as well as a mine of information. 


ATHLETICS 
Athletics. By F. A. M. Webster. Allen & 
Unwin. 6s. net. 


HE avowed intention of the series to which this 

volume belongs—to provide practical text-books 
to aid the proficient competitor or player of games— 
of course narrows the author’s field. Though in this 
book the literary flavour conspicuous in, for instance, 
the Badminton series, is lacking, there is a correspond. 
ing gain in compactness. Certainly the author, whose 
experience qualifies him to speak with authority on his 
subject, spares no pains to make his views clear to 
athletes and ‘‘ coaches’’ alike. His views on the 
limitations which should be set to the ambitions of the 
schoolboy athlete are sound and worthy of careful 
study by all schoolmasters. 

A more careful revision would have prevented an 
occasional misstatement: e.g. in preaching that the 
first quarter-mile (in a half-mile race) should be run 
at a faster pace than the second, the opinions of two 
different coaches are given (1) 63 sec. first quarter for 
a 2 min. half-mile or a 59 sec. quarter for a 1-56 half- 
mile; (2) 59 sec. first quarter for 2 min. half-mile and 
56 sec. quarter for 1-56 half-mile. ‘‘ There are allow- 
able variations here,’’ says the author, ‘* but the un- 
derlying principle is the same.’’ It is not: the two 
advisers are absolutely opposed. There are a number 
of useful diagrams illustrating action in running 
jumping etc., which should be helpful to the young 
athlete and his coach. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


My Past and Thoughts. IV. By Alexander Hertzen. 
Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. net. 


THIS instalment of Hertzen’s Memoirs is of extra- 
ordinary interest. The first part of it to the psycho- 
logist—it is a record of Hertzen’s feelings while 


another Russian is making love to his wife—the second | 
to the reader who would understand the background of | 


conspiracy in London which, 
‘ Lothair’ or the political biographers of the ’sixties. 
Turgeneff writes of the first part, 


for example, underlies | 


“It is written in | 


tears and blood,’’ but we doubt if it will appeal to | 


English readers. The second part is as valuable to-day 
as when it was written. Here, in the 'fifties, the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia were postulating, as the first step to 
reform, the entire destruction of modern civilization, 
which Lenin attempted in his turn. Nothing has changed 
in their state of mind or in their knowledge of what was 
possible. The picture of the life of the little circle of 
refugees, their quarrels, their mistakes, is one of the 
liveliest interest. Mrs. Garnett’s translation is very 
good, but she has Por on page 198 where she repre- 
sents Louis Blanc as ‘‘ meeting the speculator, Law,’’ 
who died a century bulore Blanc was born. 


Fox-Hunting in the Twentieth Century. By William 
Scarth Dixon. Hurst and Blackett. 21s. net. 


THIS book contains a comprehensive survey of 
modern conditions and developments in fox-hunting 
and its adjuncts, horse and hound breeding. The 
author, who was some years ago Hunting Corre- 
spondent of the Field, is wise with the wisdom of 
experience. Horse, hound, equipment and manners 
all receive attention, and though he has nothing parti- 
cularly new or startling to suggest his book is interest- 
ing and extremely readable. He is optimistic about 
the future of light horse breeding, and applauds the 
type of hunter which is now being bred, as opposed to 
its more ‘“‘ leggy ’’ rival which is apt to find favour 
in the show ring. ‘‘ Quietly and steadily and by 
degrees,’’ he says, ‘‘ the hunter type, short-legged, 
well-balanced, with good ribs, has come to the front.’’ 
The second half of the book is devoted to a brief 
history of the last ten years with various English 
packs. The value of the book for purposes of refer- 
ence is largely discounted by the absence of any kind 
of index beyond the ordinary list of contents. This is 
a serious omission in an otherwise useful work. 


The Real von Kiihlmann. Noel 


Douglas. 3s. net. 


A WHOLEHEARTED belief in the much abused 
von Kihlmann is a characteristic of the author of this 
work. He is emphatic in his wish to publish a defence 
of his hero in the interests of the reputation of German 
diplomacy, but it is more than doubtful whether his 
championship of the former is not more damaging than 
helpful to the latter. 
he is compelled to admit, on the evidence of von Tirpitz, 
that the correspondence of the naval attachés with the 
admiral was remarkable and ‘‘ does not square with 
the opinions I formed of them.’’ We are afraid most 


By Thomas Rhodes. 


people will count von Tirpitz’s statements of a higher | 


authority than Mr. Rhodes’s opinions. The author 
quotes copiously from correspondence to show that 
von Kiihlmann was always in favour of peace, both 
with France and this country, and cites evidence from 
the early history of the difficulties in Morocco to prove 
his case. Apparently Holstein was the villain of the 
piece. It may be so. In any case one lays down 
the book with an endorsement of von Kihlmann’s own 
estimate of diplomacy : “* If there was any Christianity 
in the business there would be no need for us fellows.” 


While defending von Kihlmann | 


| 
| 
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PRESENT 


THE GREAT 
PACIFIC WAR 


By HECTOR C. BYWATER. 10/6 net 


Daily Chronicie.—* Whilst Mr. Bywater's book contains 
many exciting narratives of imaginary fighting, both on sea 
and land, it is based on existing facts and probable future 
conditions, and consequently is a valuable technical contribu- 
tior to the study of naval strategy and tactics.’ 

ALSO 
ISLES OF ILLUSION 5/- net 
By ‘ ‘ASTERISK. wi Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 


cOMSTABL, 


Truth.—* ‘ Asterisk’s’ keen powers of observation, dar- 
ing, ett. way of thinking, and natural capacity 
of expression, impart an astonishing force to these live and 
racy letters.” 


TENNYSON : Aspects of his Life, 
Character and Poetry 


By HAROLD NICOLSON. 7/6 net 


Punch.—* Mr. Harold Nicolson’s delightful book . . . is 
udmirable and not least for the skilful way in which the 
author uses the scalpel ’ 


THE CRUISE OF THE NONA 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 15/- net 


5. C. Sovire in the Observer.—"* The most beautiful book 
he has written for many years.’ 


AND 


BY MAIL AND 
MESSENGER 


By SIR T. COMYN-PLATT. 10/6 net 


Daily a. - He has been a great traveller in 
his time wherever he has gone, he has kept his eyes 
open, and has seen essential things. ...A wise and a very 
invigorating correspondence.” 
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“He who goes a borrowing 


goes a sorrowing.” 


The old adage undoubtedly contains a great 
truth, but it was written in the days before the 
great science of Life Assurance was known. 

To-day the provident and foreseeing man can 
snap his fingers at the usurer, for if he has effected 
a Life Policy with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


he has established a fund of credit which will 
stand him in good stead should emergency arise. 

His Bankers will accept his Policy as security 
for an overdraft or 


he can obtain from the STANDARD a loan on 
the security of his policy without imperilling the 
ultimate provision he has made. 

A WITH PROFIT ENDOWMENT ASSUR- 
ANCE with the STANDARD affords the finest 
means of establishing a fund of credit which may 
be drawn upon should dark days come. 

Write for a copy of Leaflet ‘‘ AE ”’ 2, ‘‘ Invest- 
ment and Assurance combined,”’ to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1825.) 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 

LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN . + + 59 DAWSON STREET. 


ALL BATTERIES LOOK ALIKE from the outside, but the 
HAS THE FAMOUS 


THREADED RUBBER 
INSULATION 


C. A. VANDERVELL & CO., LTD., 
ACTON, LONDON, W 3 


A Pure Uniform Spirit 


ANCLO-AMERICAN O1L COMPANY, LTO 36 QUEEN ANNE'S CATE. LONDON. 5. Ww. I. 


Built the Largest Battery Works im the British Lmpire 


Longdile Battery 
219-229 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE WC2 


MOTORING 
LIGHTS ON VEHICLES 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 
A CCORDING to the latest quarterly return issued 


by the Ministry of Transport for the period from 

December 1 to May 31 this year the number of 
motor vehicles licensed can be taken as one million 
three hundred and ninety-three thousand, which in- 
cludes five hundred and thirty-three thousand cars, five 
hundred and eighteen thousand motor cycles, two 
hundred and seventeen thousand commercial goods 
motor vehicles and ninety-two thousand hackney motor 
cabs, omnibuses, and coaches. It is small wonder that 
there is reason for complaint of the excessive and 
dazzling illumination of the roads at night-time with 
so vast a number of vehicles all compelled to carry 
lamps. Motorists themselves are the chief murmurers 
because of the difficulty in which they find themselves 
placed owing to the antiquity of the statutes which 
formulate the regulations for the use of the roads. On 
March g, 1904, when the late Lord Long was President 
of the Local Government Board, that department 
issued the regulations for lights on motor vehicles in 
pursuance of the powers given by the Act of 1896 and 
the Act of 1903, commonly known as the Motor Car 
Acts. Since that date the clauses relating to lights 
have remained unaltered. We will quote them in orde: 
fully to appreciate the present state of affairs. 

* * * 

Under section seven (1) ‘‘ the lamp to be carried 
attached to the motor car in pursuance of section 2 of 
the Act of 1896 shall be so constructed and placed 
as to exhibit, during the period between one hour 
after sunset and one hour before sunrise, a white light 
visible within a reasonable distance in the direction 
towards which the motor car is proceeding or is in- 
tending to proceed and to exhibit a red light so visible 
in the reverse direction. The lamp shall be placed on 
the extreme right or off side of the motor car in such 
a position as to be free from all obstruction to the 
light.’’ By order of the Local Government Board 
dated December 18, 1913, the following was added to 
the above regulations: namely, ‘‘ Every lamp carried 
by the motor car when in use on a highway at any time 
during the period mentioned in this Condition shall be 
so constructed, fitted and attached as to prevent the 
movement or the use as a searchlight of the light ex- 
hibited by any such lamp.’’ It will be seen that one 
regulation can hardly be carried out without breaking 
the law as expressed by the other. It is obviously 
impossible to point the light of the lamp in the direction 
the car is travelling without moving or swinging the 
lamp on the principle of a searchlight as regards 
horizontal direction. 

* * * 

Why motorists have so long clung to fixed lights in 
place of swivelling head lamps is simply because the 
last quoted clause is a trifle younger than the other; 
they are content to break the law of the earlier regula- 
tion by conforming to the later one, though both are 
of legal equality and in the Statute book. However, 
a large number of prominent motorists, from royalty 
to Cabinet Ministers not to mention less humble 
votaries of the open road, now have changed their 
procedure on the score of safety and so fit dipping 
headlights on the Barkers’ system and thus conform 
more closely to the original and existing regulation 
that the white light should point in the direction in 
which the car is travelling. Under their latest patents, 
Barkers’ dipping headlight system, the lamps not only 
dip but swivel to the near-side and off-side and so 
follow the direction of the wheels. Thus they con- 
form to the main clause of the existing lights on motor 
car regulations but are contrary to the other one. It 
is a Gilbertian position, whichever way one interprets 
the present laws. 
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THE BETTER POLICY 


Ready for £;950 the Road 


Other Models : 
12/30 h.p., 14/40 h.p., 
and 
Three-Litre Super Sports. 


SUNBEAM owners who for years past have found the fullest pleasure in 
motoring through their Sunbeam cars speak of the 20/60 h.p. six- 
cylinder model as a great advance on any Sunbeam model hitherto 
produced—good as those cars have been in the past. 

Even a short run in a 20/60 h.p. six-cylinder Sunbeam reveals the 
superiority of this car. And 20/60 h.p. owners, whose mileages run 
well into five figures and who have the knowledge of actual running 
costs, speak as eloquently of the economy of this high-grade car as 
they do of its remarkable efficiency. It is better policy to buy a 20/60 
h.p. Sunbeam and be sure of satisfaction than to buy your experience 
dearly with an inferior make of var. 

THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Dept.: 12 Princes Street, Hanover Sq., W.1 
Manchester Showrooms: 106 Deansgate 


The Supreme Car. 


SUNBEAM 


The 20/60 h.p. Six-Cylinder Sunbeam 


CONOMY not 
F  stectea by the num- 

ber of pounds spent 
in the purchase of a car, 
but in the number of years 
of trouble-free service that 
the car will give. There 
are Humber cars on the 
road now that first saw 
the light of day in 1904. 
Twenty-one years of ser- 
vice like this makes the 
purchase of a Humber an 
economical proposition—a 
wise investment. 


LONDON— 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY® : 


West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond St., W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 


Confidence 


HERE is an exceptional feeling of 

safety, inspiring absolute confidence, 
when taking the wheel of a Humber. There 
are no intricate levers, and there is no 
puzzling mechanism to contend with. 
Simplicity is the keynote, which, combined 
with the graceful contour of the complete 
car—its durability—general mechanical per- 
fection and economy in upkeep—is responsi- 
ble for its present-day reputation. 


Models from £240 to £875. 
Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


Built for the Car proud Owner-Driver 
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Company Meeting 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO. 


SHIPBUILDING COSTS 

THe Tuirty-rourrH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., was held on July 22, at Furness House, 
Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bt., who presided, said that in the 
midst of the very depressing conditions in which the trade of 
the country was being carried on, it was a source of satisfaction 
to the directors to be able to present what he thought might be 
regarded as a comparatively satisfactory balance sheet. 

They had just taken delivery of a new passenger and cargo 
vessel, built by Messrs. Vickers for the Liverpool, Halifax and 
St. John’s trade. That vessel had been named the ‘‘Newfound- 
land,’’ and, whilst not of the same size as the largest Atlantic 
liners, was beautifully appointed. 

It was a matter of great regret to the directors that circum- 
stances had compelled them recently to place some of their 
shipbuilding work abroad. They had been quoted a price from 
the Continent which was £60,000 per ship cheaper than the 
lowest tender in this country, and, although they had exhausted 
every possible effort to retain the business here, even to the 
extent of offering British builders a higher price than that quoted 
on the Continent, the difference was altogether too great to be 
bridged. 

Since the War the company had contracted for and built in this 
country 280,000 tons of shipping, including four vessels now on 


the stocks. That excluded 85,000 tons of British-built standard 


and other ships purchased by them. They were still in the 
market for additional tonnage for one of their trades. They had 
within the past few weeks called ior tenders for high-class Diesel- 
engined cargo liners, and he regretted to say that the result was 
so disappointing that, if they were to pay proper regard to 
economic conditions and to the shareholders’ interests, they would 
be compelled to defer placing the orders. They had received 
seventeen British and five foreign tenders, and the lowest British 
price was considerably in excess of the foreign tenders, which 
included quotations from Danish, Dutch and German shipyards. 
As the ships were not urgently needed, they had decided to defer 
building for the present in the hope that it might later on be 
found possible to place the contracts in this country at a reason- 
able figure. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free 13/3. 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical & Legal Professions & all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Fellow of University Coliege, London. 


Author's Preface. CONTENTS. 

Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 

Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, 
Dr. Jane Hawthorne, and ‘* Obscurus.”’ 

Chapter I: The Problem To-day. 11: Theoretical Desiderata—Satis- 
factory Contraceptives. III: Indications for Contraception. IV. Con- 
traceptives in Use, Classified. V and VI: Contraceptives in Use, 
Described and Discussed. VII: Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
VIII: Some Objections to Contraception answered. IX: Early History 
of Family Limitation. X Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 
XI: Contraception in the Twentieth Century. XII: Contraception 
and the Law in England, France and America. XIII: Instruction in 
Medical Schools. XIV: Birth Control Clinics. Plates I to IV. 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ Much of the evidence contained in the book 
is quite unobtainable elsewhere." 


The Woman's Leader says: ‘* Will meet a demand of which many 
people are at present fully conscious.” 

The Nation says: ‘“‘ Of a high order of merit. . . Will meet with 
opposition only from those who desire to suppress the facts.’ 

Nature says: ‘Dr, Stopes’ experience is so extensive that her 
opinions must necessarily carry weight. Some such book as this had 
to be written, and this is very well written.” 

This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and 
noteworthy, 

By the same Author. 


THE FIRST FIVE THOUSAND. 


Being the First Report of the First British Birth Control Clinic. 
Giving unique statistical, medical and other data about 5,000 Birth 
Control Cases, and containing new observations of the utmost 


importance, 
2/6 net. Post free 2/8. 


‘No one who reads this straightforward and frankly scientific report 
can fail to be impressed by the sincerity and conviction that inspire 
its author.”"—Saturday Review. 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers: 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 
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MALAYALAM PLANTATIONS 
A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


THe Orpinary GENERAL MerTING of the Malayalam Planta- 
tions, Ltd., was held on July 23, at 3, Idol Lane, E.C. 

Mr. H. J. Welch (the chairman) said that the year’s working 
had resulted in a profit of £283,173, against £209,450 in the 
previous year, and the directors recommended the payment of a 
final dividend of 12} per cent., less tax, making 17} per cent. 
for the year. After transferring to taxation reserve £33,000, 
and to general reserve £33,914—making the latter £160,000— 
they were carrying forward £39,821 against £19,783 last year. 

The tea crop was 8,025,388 ibs. compared with 7,718,902 Ibs., 
and in the current year, without changing the method of pluck- 
ing or manufacture, they had harvested for the first three months 
2,465,784 lbs., a satisfactory increase of 600,000 Ibs. over the 
previous year to the same date. The whole outputs of tea had 
been sold forward for 1926 and for 1927. 

With regard to rubber, the crop was 2,593,999 Ibs., an increase 
of 300,000 Ibs., the average net price realized being 1s. 5.37d. 
against 1s. 0.62d. The crop for the first three months of the 
current year showed an increase of 90,000 Ibs. Seventy per cent. 
of the estimated crop for the current financial year had been sold 
forward at an average gross price London equivalent of about 
2s. 1d., and out of the 1926-27 crop about 30 per cent. had been 
sold at an average price of just over 1s. 7d. 

The labour position and the general health of the labour force 
was satisfactory; as a result of recent measures, they hoped for 
a decided improvement in the health of the labour force. All 
field works had received thorough attention during the year. 


An Upwarp TENDENCY 

With regard to tea, their selling prices for the next two and 
a half years were secured and stabilized by forward sale con- 
tracts. After that he saw no reason why they should not secure 
a substantial profit. With regard to rubber, the outlook, for 
the next year or two at least, appeared very satisfactory. 

They had thirty separate planted estates, of which fourteen 
are tea estates, ten rubber estates, five tea cum rubber estates 
and one cardamom estate. The total planted area amounted to 
approximately 26,421 acres, or over 41 square miles. Of this 
13,095 acres were planted with mature tea and 334 acres with 
immature tea; 10,413 acres were planted with mature rubber and 
2,021 acres with immature rubber; 558 acres were planted with 
cardamoms. In addition there were 36,747 acres, or 57 square 
miles of reserve land. Calculated on their issued capital, the 
cost per planted acre equals just over £54. After payment of the 
dividend proposed, the surplus of their liquid assets over their 
liabilities would amount to £415,000, or £15 14s. Od. per planted 
acre. If this surplus was deducted from their issued capital the 
present net cost of their planted acreage was under £39 per 
acre without allowing any value for the large areas of reserve 
land on the gne hand or anything for the cost of bringing their 
immature areas into bearing on the other. 


INCREASED PROFITS 

Since 1922 the tea crop had grown from 1,175,386 Ibs. to 
8,025,388 Ibs., and the rubber crop from 681,091 Ibs. to 2,593,999 
Ibs., while the profits had risen from £7,353 to £283,173, and 
the dividend from nil to 17} per cent. 

In conclusion, the Chairman said: I think there is no doubt 
that the properties of the company are to-day in a better agri- 
cultural condition than ever before. At the same time we believe 
there is still room for further improvement. The Board’s policy 
will continue to be to secure this together with the most econo- 
mic and up-to-date equipment of the estates and factories tn 
order that the company may in the future years secure the highest 
permanent returns from its properties that the conditions of the 
markets for our products will permit. From the figures given, 
however, I think it is apparent that our shareholders may con- 
gratulate themselves upon the progress made by the company 
during the last few years and also upon its future prospects, 
which, so far as I can judge, are brighter to-day than they have 
been on any previous occasion on which I have addressed you. 

Mr. E. L. Hamilton seconded the motion, which was agreed 
to. 

The formal business was transacted, and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and 
Staff on the property. 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


of monetary conditions has led to the suggestion 

in various quarters that the Bank rate will be 
lowered. In my opinion this will prove as inaccurate 
as the forecast, which emanated from similar sources 
when the gold standard was re-introduced, that the 
Bank rate would rise. The real test of the position will 
come in the autumn, and it appears dangerous to 
advocate any change until that period is safely passed. 
The main feature in the Stock Exchange has beea 
supplied by the rubber market, where a large volume of 
business has been transacted. There is an agitation 
on foot to quicken the release of rubber on a more 
generous scale than that allowed for under the 
Stevenson scheme. American manufacturers who 
require rubber are said to be up in arms at having to 
pay over 4s. a lb. owing to the restricted output. 
Criticism from this source should receive the same at- 
tention with which comments on the rise in the price 
of wheat ‘rom this side would be received in Chicago 
should a ‘‘ bull’’ campaign with its attendant rising 
of prices be in progress. While admitting that the 
recent rise in the price of rubber places the commodity 
on a false basis from which in due course it must fall, 
I see no reason why this artificial position should be 
compulsorily changed when the longer it lasts the 
greater the financial benefit derived by this country. 


T greatly improved Bank return and easiness 


TRAVANCORE RUBBER' 

My attention has been drawn to the £1 Crdinary 
shares of the Travancore Rubber Company. This is 
a tea cum rubber Company. For the year ending 
December 31, 1924, the rubber crop amounted to 
482,841 lbs. The all-in cost was 8.8d. The tea crop 
amounted to 96,603 Ibs. The all-in cost was g9.66d. 
and the average gross selling price realized for tea 
was 1s. 5d. per lb. A dividend of 15% less tax was 
paid, the total earnings being equivalent to 25%. In 
1924 the price of rubber can be taken as 1s. 3d. For 
1925 a small amount was sold forward at ts. 6d., 
while I should not be surprised to hear that a fair 
percentage of the output has been sold between 3s. 6d. 
a Ib. and the present price. The issued capital of the 
company is £79,911 in £1 shares. On last year’s 
output of rubber at 3s. a lb., taking the costs at gd., 
the profit on rubber alone would amount to over 
450,000, which would show 60% on the issued capital, 
ignoring the profits from tea. I think these shares 
decidedly undervalued, and strongly recommend them 
for a twelve months’ lock-up at the present price of 
£2 17s. 6d. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 

In view of the fact that a demand for Grand Trunk 
Pacific 4% Debentures generally anticipates by a day or 
sO any pronouncement of a favourable nature, the 
recent rise paved the way to a fresh development in 
this controversy, which has reflected so little credit 
on the Canadian Government. The Committee of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific have been invited to attend a 
conference in Canada. It is suggested that the 
Canadian Government are desirous of straightening out 
a few matters before they arrange a big consolidation 
between the National Railways and Canadian Pacifics. 
I do not express any opinion on this theory, but I 


would like to draw attention to the fact that while the 
price of these 4% Debentures was 32 on July 10, it had 
risen to 38 prior to the issue of the news. I have in 
the past drawn attention to the apparent leakage that 
exists as regards the negotiations with reference to 
these Debentures, and | suggest that if the Committee, 
whose yeoman service on behalf of bond holders 
deserves the sincerest thanks, attend this conference, 
they use their good offices to see that holders in this 
country are notified of any development before the 
market moves on inspired buying either from Canada 
or this country. 


VAN DEN BERGS 


In the report of the meeting of this company pub- 
lished in these columns last week no figures were in- 
cluded. I therefore propose to rectify the omission this 
week. The net profit to December 31, 1924, amounted 
to £295,226, from which must be deducted £73,545, 
being the amount allocated to depreciation and direc- 
tors’ remuneration, leaving a balance of £221,681. 
£114,624 was brought forward from 1923. After pay- 
ing dividends on the various Preference and Preferred 
Ordinary shares, £64,588 is carried forward. The 
Ordinary shares receive no dividend, but they can 
anticipate a more satisfactory result this time next 
year, when the figures for 1925 are published. 


FURNESS WITHY 


The Furness Withy report for the year ended 
April 30, 1925, shows profits, after providing for 
taxation and including the balance brought forward, 
amounting to £745,379. The Ordinary shares receive 
a bonus of 24% free of tax, which, with the dividend of 
5% free of tax declared in April makes 74% free for 
the year. The directors state that the depression in 
the shipping industry referred to in the last report has 
been accentuated during the year, and the ship-own- 
ing branch of the business has contributed a com- 
paratively small proportion of the profits. 


GLYN MILLS & CO. 


Among the banks which have recently published 
their half-yearly statements is Glyn, Mills & Co., the 
‘** railway ’’ bank, and the leading company among the 
few which still carry on banking business in the City 
as private institutions. Deposits have been reduced 
from £ 30,153,507 on December 31 last to £27,838,489, 
and money at call frm £6,278,200 to £ 2,894,150. 
Advances, on the other hand, have increased frem 
475349,743 to £09,626,585. These figures seem to 
suggest that depositors are tending to employ their 
bank balances in irade or investments, and that Glyn 
Mills are assisting in the general movement on the part 
of banks by giving greater facilities to their customers. 


THE WEEK’S REPORTS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Marconi Wireless Telegragh Co declare a hnal dividend of 
5 per cent. on the Ordinary, making 10 per cent. for the year. 
This is the same dividend as that paid in 1924, but the capital 
has been increased by £500,000. 

Malayalam Plantations declare a final dividend of 12} per cent., 
making 17} per cent. for the year against 15 per cent. for 1924 
and 5 per cent. for 1923. 

English Sewing Cotton Co. for year ending March, 1925, shows 
a net profit of £450,129 against £639,705 for previous year. The 
dividend is unchanged at 20 per cent. No allocation is made to 
reserve or dividend reserve. 

Holders of Santa Gertrudis 8 per cent. 5-year notes are to be 
asked to consent to the extension of the date of repayment to 1928, 
in consideration of which they are offered 8} per cent. interest. 

Taurus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd., are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 

Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that it 
is made of Rice. 


No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 


“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied. 


The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 
paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions. 


Isaued by The Imperial Tobscco Coe. (of Great Britsin and Irelend), Led. 
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BY SEA AND LAND 


T has often been asserted that the man or woman 

[ is a keen traveller is usually of an inquisitive 
disposition. This is certainly not difficult to believe, 
because much of the fascination of travel lies in satisfy- 
ing a keen desire, inherent in most people, to see some 
portion of the world which, through the medium of 
a book, a descriptive article, a picture or a kinemato- 
graph film, has aroused interest. When once this 
desire has been planted in the human brain it feeds on 
scraps of information until it has become either a 
source of mild irritation or the primary cause of an 
enjoyable excitement. This may sound somewhat 
pointless at first, but a moment’s consideration will 
reveal the fact that we are all irritated and inclined to 
sigh regretfully when reminded of a place which has 
long captured our imagination, but which it seems 
there will never be a chance actually to see. Do we 
not experience both physical and mental excitement for 
days or even weeks before starting on a holiday in the 
country of our choice? And so the joy of anticipation 
becomes one of the most important factors to be con- 
sidered in any travel project undertaken for pleasure. 
It is the most trustworthy guide, if properly under- 
stood, to those perplexing questions: ‘*‘ Where shall I 


go this year?’ ‘* How much ought I to spend?”’ | 


Voluminous tourist literature, alluring advertisements, 
well-meant but often distasteful advice from friends, 
will no longer confuse the mind and convert the joy of 
going into the bewildering problem of where to go. 
The country or place which has always exercised an 
indefinable fascination should be the region of your 
choice, because what you see there will most certainly 
be viewed through the coloured spectacles of imagina- 
tion. The power of attraction is as potent a force in 
travel as it is in love. It accounts for the explorer 
risking’ life and limb time and again in arctic wastes 
and equatorial jungles. In more prosaic walks of life 
it supplies the stimulus which makes light of minor 
difficulties and adds zest to travel. 

If travel implied only a kaleidoscopic picture of a 
section of the earth’s surface, then it would be com- 
paratively easy to satisfy the craving for it, but much 
more is involved. In order to understand the life of 
an unfamiliar land some preliminary reading is neces- 
sary, and this should be done long before the tour is 
planned, otherwise much that is worth seeing and un- 
derstanding will be passed by in ignorance. Many 
difficulties will disappear before the knowledge so 
gained. 

So much for the preliminaries of travel. Now let us 
analyse some of the more practical difficulties. First 
and foremost with most of us comes the question of 
cost. A careful study of tours and their prices discloses 
the fact that ocean cruises are generally less costly than 
land tours of equal duration and distance. This is 
partly accounted for by the mode of transport being 
itself a floating hotel, and also by the fact that there 
is less temptation on board ship to spend money almost 


hourly than during a holiday on land, especially if a | 


full measure of enjoyment is to be obtained from the 
latter. How many people realize that they can travel 
from Liverpool, in the luxury of first-class accommoda- 
tion on a modern liner, for six weeks in southern seas, 
voyaging up the mysterious and beautiful Amazon 
River into the semi-explored equatorial forest, and re- 
turn to the Mersey without vacating their cabins 
for a single night, having accomplished a journey off 
the beaten track of 11,800 miles for the modest inclusive 
price of two pence per mile? This is but one of many 
ocean cruises which, when the all important question 
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of cost is compared with the value received, work out 
at far less than would be expended if an equal period 
of time were spent in a first-class hotel in many a 
European resort. By liner round the South American 
Continent, passing through the magnificent scenery in 
the weird Straits of Magellan and coming home 
through the Panama Canal and by way of the West 
Indies sounds an ambitious programme; yet the inclu- 
sive cost is under two guineas a day. The route taken 
by the buccaneers of old, in their high-pooped galleons, 
to the sun-kissed Spanish Main and the palm-fringed 
West Indian Islands, can be followed to-day in a 
modern mail boat for about twenty-three shillings a 
day. It should be pointed out that these prices include 
both locomotion and living. 

For those whose periods of recreation do not extend 
into the month or six weeks category there are many 
shorter cruises. The beautiful garden-islands of the 
South Atlantic, Madeira and the Canaries, may be 
visited in three weeks for less than thirty shillings a 
day inclusive; the Norwegian fiords become a travel- 
reality in ten or fifteen days for about twenty-six 
shillings a day; the Polar regions, around Spitzbergen, 
can be reached during a nineteen days’ cruise, but the 
cost is naturally conditioned by the time spent on the 
journey. 

For those who prefer land travel there are carefully 
planned tours to the Near East which range from 
thirty days of sight-seeing in the Mediterranean, 


| Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, Turkey and Algeria for 
| thirty-eight pounds, to more ambitious travels in Iraq, 


India, Persia and lands still shrouded in mystery, 
which vary greatly in both time and cost. A glimpse 
of Switzerland can be obtained in a week for the modest 
outlay of six guineas. Italy can be traversed in com- 
fort and under expert guidance from Como to Rome 
and Naples to Venice, in four weeks, for about forty 
guineas. There are weeks and fortnights in France, 
Holland and Belgium for nine and fourteen pounds. 
Central Europe has recently been re-opened to tourists, 
and both Czecho-Slovakia and Austria can be toured 
for two guineas a day inclusive of hotels and couriers. 
A return ticket during the summer months to the 
United States costs only forty pounds, and compre- 
hensive tours in this expensive part of the new world 
can be arranged for fifty shillings a day inclusive of 
everything—except alcohol! Canada can be visited at 
the approximate cost of forty shillings a day for a 
minimum period of four weeks. In all cases the prices 
given include both transport and hotel charges. 

We now come to the question of incidental expenses 
—undoubtedly the most difficult factor of all when 
estimating the cost of a tour. On board ship these 
seldom amount to the alarming proportions they 
usually assume when travelling overland. This is 
partly due to the absence of any inducement to spend 
while at sea, for the only additional expenses involved 
are shore excursions and tips. The days are spent 
playing deck golf, tennis, or swimming in the ship’s 
bath, and the evenings in dancing or listening to the 
orchestra. All these pastimes are provided for in the 
fare. The tips to the stewards, although usually some- 
what larger than those given to waiters in hotels on 
shore, have only to be given once during an ordinary 
cruise, whereas a tour overland usually involves the 
giving of largesse to a retinue of servants in a number 
of hotels and restaurants, to porters and others on 
railways, to taxi-drivers and all sorts of human para- 
sites too numerous to mention here. 

Experience in many parts of the world has taught 
me that whereas twenty-five per cent. added to the cost 
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A 
DAILY SERVICE 


(SUNDAYS EXCEPTED), 


to DENMARK 


(with connections via Copen- 
hagen for Norway, Sweden, 
Finland and the Baltic States) 
will be inaugurated in August 
when the splendid new 


Motor Ship 
“PARKESTON” 


now on trial runs, is added to the 

fleet of the United Steam Ship 

Co., Ltd. (Det Forenede Damps- 

kibs-Selskab) for their Harwich— 

Esbjerg Mail and Passenger 
Service. 


THE “‘ PARKESTON” IS THE FIRST SHIP 
OF ITS KIND IN THE NORTH SEA 
PASSENGER SERVICE 
Full particulars of the Company's 
FAST PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
on application to 


THE UNITED SHIPPING CO., LTD. 
108 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3 


or THE DANISH TOURIST BUREAU, 33 Haymarket, S.W.1. 


THE LURE OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN TRAVEL 


Coastal South Africa is one of the most fascinating 
portions of the Empire, notable for superb climate and 
beauty. 

In Durban or the Cape Peninsula, for instance, the 
visitor is quickly rewarded for the long voyage, so 
vivid and picturesque is the scene, so generous the 
sun. The soft breath of the South, the warmth and 
brilliance will be a grateful change after the chill and 
greyness of the northern hemisphere. And one’s first 
evening, on the balcony of some fashionable hotel, will 
probably be like a dream come true—jewelled and 
lustrous with African stars, hauntingly perfumed by 
sub-tropic flowers and trees. 

Thus the glamour of South Africa will be felt from 
the outset, and will increase the more the country is 
traversed. And on returning to Britain the visitor 
will have great store of cherished memories, and the 
frequent longing to be back in Africa. 

A book of three hundred pages on the subject is 
being distributed free. Obtainable from the Publicity 
Agent, Office of High Commissioner for Union of South 
Africa, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. Write for 
Travel Book—O.M. 


TRAVEL 


of a cruise is usually sufficient to cover all incidental 
expenses, at least fifty per cent. is required during an 
overland tour. This estimate does not apply, however, 
to travelling in the British Isles. One of the ad. 
vantages for holiday makers still possessed by the 
homeland is that although incidental expenses have an 
irritating habit of mounting up they do not assume 
the proportions usual on the Continent of Europe, in 
the East, or in the United States. 

It may not be out of place to give here a few 
generalities, applying to both land and sea travel, 
which will be obvious to everyone. A famous general 
once said that the secret of war lies in the communica- 
tions, and this axiom applies with equal force to 
modern travel by land or sea. To get away from the 
beaten track is difficult, and generally far more ex- 
pensive than keeping to one or other of the recognized 
tourist routes. The reasons for this are too obvious 
for comment. It is likewise a truism that if economy 
is a factor of importance, then it is better to spend 
more on the holiday of your choice than on a substitute, 
because in the former case value will be received both 
mentally and physically while in the latter it will not. 

CuHaRLes W. DOoMVILLE-FIFE 


COUNTRIES OF INTEREST 


SWITZERLAND 


ITHER in summer or winter the lure of Switzer- 
E land exerts almost a magnetic attraction on the 

mind of the tourist. It is a country of infinite 
variety and charm, with its snowcapped mountains, its 
rugged gorges and glaciers and its wonderful lakes. 
Central Switzerland cembines charm with grandeur 
probably to a greater extent than any other region. 
One of the beauty spots of the world is the Lake of 
Lucerne. On its shores are many attractive health 
resorts surrounded by beautiful flower gardens and 
fruit orchards. They are undoubtedly loveliest when 
the fruit trees are in bloom at those seasons of the 
year when the leaves are assuming their rich autumnal 
tints. At the foot of the High Alps lie, outspread in 
terraced slopes, the wooded hills and pastures leading 
gradually to the higher Alpine zone. Here, as in the 
less elevated resorts, the visitor will find every form of 
amusement and entertainment conducive to an agree- 
able stay. Golf, tennis, lake and river fishing, all kinds 
of aquatic sports, motoring and mountain climbing are 
available. Lucerne itself with its picturesque old 
walls, watch towers, and wooden bridges of the middle 
ages, its pre-historic Glacier Garden and famous Lion 
Monument, museums, shops and art galleries forms 
the centre of attraction for the fashionable world. The 
cobbled streets and frescoed houses are a source of 
perpetual delight, presenting a remarkable contrast to 
the wide thoroughfares of the more modern portions of 
the city. 

One of the finest Alpine resorts is Davos, which is 
situated at an altitude of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet in a 
valley surrounded by an immense maze of mountains 
in the extreme east of Switzerland. Here one obtains 
magnificent views of the neighbouring mountains 
which divide Switzerland from Austria. The Valley of 
Davos is in many ways unique among the high lying 
valleys of the Alps. It is about eight miles in length, 
and at its upper end it broadens out considerably. To 
large numbers of tourists Davos is the last word in 
natural beauty and they are content to proceed no 
further. 

Visitors to Switzerland are able to indulge in almost 
every kind of sport, particularly mountaineering, 
skiing, bobsleighing, etc., and English people are 
specially welcomed at all the leading clubs. Travelling 
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in Switzerland is a pleasure, thanks to the efficient 
organization of the Swiss Federal Railways, which 
gladly undertake all arrangements for the tourist. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa is undoubtedly an _ extraordinarily 
attractive country at all times of the year, but it is at 
its best during our Autumn and Winter. What a con- 
trast: while we in England are shivering on a dull 
November day the sun is shining brightly in South 
Africa. The climate is balmy and invigorating and 
the scenery is superb; to lovers of sport and adventure 
South Africa is a veritable paradise. Big game 
abounds everywhere, and although indiscriminate 
shooting is prohibited there are nevertheless compari- 
tively few restrictions. Cape Town, the mother city of 
South Africa, is a wonderful blend of the old and the 
new and contains several imposing buildings. There 
is a magnificent cathedral, an excellent University and 
several delightful parks, for which the world-famous 
Table Mountain, rising to a height of 3,582 feet, pro- 
vides a wonderful background. 

Victoria Falls are unique, and awe the traveller 
with their majesty and grandeur. Johannesburg, the 
centre of the gold-mining industry, is well worth the 
traveller’s attention, so is Pretoria, some fifty miles 
distant. Travelling facilities throughout the country are 
thoroughly up to date. The well-appointed railway 
trains, with restaurant cars attached for long journeys, 
are equal to those in this country and there are 
numerous spacious hotels in all the larger towns. 

A welcome concession in the shape of reduced fares 
is offered by the South African Railways and the 
Harbours Administration to all bona fide tourists from 
overseas, either for circular tours exceeding 300 miles 
or for journeys between any of the ports, Capetown, 
Durban, Lourenco Marques and Beira. 


SWEDEN 


One of the most historic and fascinating countries 
in the world is Sweden, a country that has preserved 
its racial character more immune from outside influ- 
ences than any other of the Teutonic group. Among 
outstanding events in Swedish history that touch on 
the relations of Sweden with other countries is the part 
taken by the Swedes in the Viking expeditions of long 
ago which left the mastery of the high seas and large 
parts of several countries in the hands of the Scandi- 
navian sea-rovers. In 1003, a couple of hundred years 
after the chief Viking expeditions, Swedes crossed the 
Atlantic, thus anticipating Columbus by 500 years. 
There is a long period between those early exploits and 
the appearance of Gustavus Adolphus, the famous 
Swedish king and one of the world’s greatest military 
geniuses, whose participation in the Thirty Years War 
was instrumental in establishing religious liberty in 
Europe. 

Among modern achievements by Swedes, the in- 
vention of the screw propeller which revolutionized 
navigation must be noted. Its inventor, John Ericsson, 
is perhaps better known in America as the designer of 
the Monitor which played so conspicuous a part in 
the American Civil War. A. Nobel, the inventor of 
dynamite and the donor of the Nobel Prizes, was also 
a Swede. Again, the first man to sail a ship through 
the North-East passage, i.e., the waterway round the 
North of Europe and Asia from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, was a Swede, A. E. Nordenskiold, who thus 
succeeded in accomplishing a feat which had baffled 
explorers for more than three hundred years. Visitors 
from Great Britain will find much to interest them in 
Sweden, where new and old are blended so well and 


The luxurious Twin-Screw Motor and Sailing Yacht “ WEST- 
WARD” (2,840 tons) leaves Southampton on September 15th jor 


A VOYAGE AROUND THE WORLD 
A 


PLACES OF CALL 


MADEIRA, WEST INDIES—Barbados, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, San Domingo, Kingston, 
Jamaica. PANAMA—Coion, Panama. SOUTH SEA ISLANDS— 
Malpelo, ae Marquesas, Tuamotu, Society Isles, Cook 
Isles, Samoa, iji, New Caledonia. AUSTRALIA—Sydney, 
Thursday Island, Melville Bay. EAST INDIES—Timor, Flores, 
Surabaya, Batavia. INDIAN OCEAN—Cocos Keeling, Diego 
Garcia, Seychelles, SUEZ—Aden, Port Said. MEDITERRA- 
NEAN—Malta, Marsala, Elba, Marseilles, Gibraltar, Southampton. 


ARRIVING SOUTHAMPTON JUNE 15th, 1926. 


For Berths available and permit to view the vessel write to-day to 


WESTWARD NAVIGATION CO., 
47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Victoria 6454. 


| 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
Ist CLASS ONLY 


Australia, South Sea and West India Islands, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Eastern Mediter- 


ranean. Independent travel, 
Hotels and First Class passage, 
165 days - - «+ 200 gns. 
Escorted - - - «+ 230 gns. 
Conducted — absolutely inclu- 
sive, 6 months ie ook gns. 


India, Burmah, China, Japan, U.S.A. 


Conducted — absolutely inclu- 
sive, 6 months - = + 500 gns. 


Culling from recent testimonial— 
Istz oF Man. 


My daughter and I wish to express our satisfaction with 
and enjoyment of the Round the World tour arranged by 
you. It has been a most delightful and interesting tour, 
and our indefatigable conductor looked well after our 
comfort both on land and sea... . E. A. C. 


PER MUNDUM TOUR AGENCY 


C. J. Freeman and O. V. Pawsey. 


207 Camberwell Road, London, S.E.5 


Telegrams : Telephones : 
** Permundum, Camber, London.’’ HOP 729 & 1176 
Cables: ‘‘ Permundum, London." 
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happily together. The farm cottages, painted a warm 
red, make an appeal to all visiters from abroad; the ce 
red pigment employed is a product peculiar to Sweden =n 
° and harmonizes excellently with the green of the land. 
for Summer Holidays. scape. The Scandinavian temperament has _ been Ce 
credited with a certain tendency to melancholy; in m 
Sweden at all events that tendency is mitigated by an : : 
NTENDING visitors to Swit- intense appreciation of song and good cheer. A visitor ve 
zerland are invited to apply accustomed to more volatile temperaments may find m 
: the Swede somewhat reserved on ordinary occasions, | 
to the SWISS FEDERAL RAIL- but he thaws easily and by nature he is hospitable and 
WAYS, Carlton House, 1b, liberal and readily allows his reserve to be broken 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1, through. Stockholm is one of the most beautiful cities 
for all the information they may in the world. The centre of the city presents an un- of 
require. rivalled combination of water, heights, and gardens ia 
Pre-war travelling facilities fully with buildings, bridges and quays, the whole exeris @ 
: ‘ é ing a fascination to which few can remain indifferent. C 
restored. Circular Tickets issued There is nothing of rude Northern beauty about Stock- “ 
at reduced rates; also Swiss holm, no rugged or frowning aspect as regards climate Sy 
Season Tickets for 15 or 30 days, or natural scenery as many a Southerner might be Ve 
available for an unlimited number inclined to imagine; it is, on the contrary, an un- 
of journeys over all the principal! commonly gracious and elegant city; rather gentle and 
Swiss railways and lakes. pretty than impressive. Stockholm is the seat of the 
government and chief adminstrative departments of 
SP the State and possesses several seats of learning. The 
British tourists. city is by no means one of the oldest in Sweden, being oe 
built in the middle of the thirteenth century, mainly N: 
Convenient Through Train Services with Sleeping Cars to act as a bulwark for some important trading places wh 
lying along the shores of Lake Malaren, west of Stock- po 
and Restaurant Cars. holm. To judge by the general appearance, the in- the 
habitants of Stockholm appear to be pretty well off. oe 
Illustrated Booklets, Map, Hotel Guide, Fare Beggars are rarely seen; the streets are clean and well * 
é a kept and it is only after very heavy falls of snow that fi 
Lists and Time Tables suppled free on application. the street cleaners are in a tight corner. The dirt and “7 
bad smells so often encountered in Southern countries 
“2 ____._ | are unknown here, and the sanitation is above reproach. a 
There are numerous first-class shops where English is pos 
spoken, and the hotels and boarding establishments a 
which cater for travellers from abroad are all furnished vit 
and fitted in up-to-date style. M: 
OLI D, \ S Dalecarlia, ‘‘ the Heart of Sweden ’’ is one of the Th 
oldest provinces in the country. At a very early date Se: 
. its inhabitants played an important part in Sweden’s ie 
—on the Continent struggle for rset and seinen. Ever since Ca 
a ; then the people have maintained in a marked degree a 
spirit of and independence of character both in 
consider your comfort. They customs and in costume. Their dress is many-coloured, f * 
are Jiberal in things which make and each parish has a cut and style of its own. In ee 
foreign travel worth while. Good Dalecarlia the softer and more pleasing scenery of Cen- jal 
hotels, 2nd class tickets, interesting tral Sweden passes into the sterner and grander to 
itineraries with local sight-seeing— scenery of Northern Sweden, and this blending gives \ 
everything arranged in advance to this province a peculiar beauty. The country round 9 
save you trouble and inconvenience. Lake Siljan, abounds in historical memories and tradi- the 
tions. On the shores of the lake itself are several 9 
Specimen Tours: large and well-built villages, the principal being 1 
; inca Rattvik. The capital of the province is Falun, an one 
ancient town of great beauty. |Sweden’s prominent ‘ela 
VERSAILLES position in sports and athletics is based on the cele: the 
BELGIUM... brated Swedish system of gymnastics, which has sib’ 
SWITZERLAND .. ... 13 12 3 | spread to all parts of the world and has been officially ie 
ROME AND MILAN 11 19 9 | adopted in many countries. In summer yachting, sail- the 
ROME, FLORENCE, ing, canoeing and golf are the principal sports and kane 
—. VENICE 14 27 16 visitors are readily admitted to the leading clubs. que 
SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA 14 35 0 The Swedish Travel Bureau will gladly furnish intend- a 
A choice of 75 itineraries in our booklet. ing visitors with all necessary information as to wal 
**SUMMER TOURS” and “‘POPULAR TOURS" | routes, etc. 7 
sent free on request. pea 
wil 
AMERICAN EXPRESS | POPULAR HOLIDAY TOURS Soc 
| A number of eight, ten or fifteen day tours either of 
6 Haymarket, London, S.W.1 | at home or abroad are a speciality of the American ag 
0 offices throughout Rurope. | Express Company. For those who prefer the rugged It; 
| coast of North Devon the eight days in the neighbour- oe 
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etc., can be confidentially recommended. On the other 
hand the grand tour of the English lakes, visiting 
Windermere, Ullswater, Rydal Water, Grasmere, 
Coniston, Thirlmere, and Derwentwater, the famous 
mountain passes of Kirkstone and Dunmail Raise to 
the mountains of Helvellyn, etc., make a very attractive 
holiday. Tours to the battlefields and the Chateau 
country, Brittany and other places of interest are 
regular features of this enterprising firm’s activities. 


% * * 


A visit to the Italian Lakes and Venice is the dream 
of many, but apparently it is the popular belief that 
such a holiday is beyond the means of any but the 


very rich. The programme of the ‘* Tours Attractive 
Company ’’ proves however that such an idea is 
erroneous. For a very moderate sum they will take 


the traveller to Paris, Stresa, Gardonne-Riviera, 
Venice, Montreux, etc., a tour occupying fourteen days. 


A CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 


A specially attractive cruise around the world has 
been arranged for the present season by the Westward 
Navigation Company which should appeal to those 
whose circumstances permit them to be away for some 
considerable time. Embarking from Southampton in 
the Westward Madeira will soon be reached and the 
traveller will obtain a glimpse of the wonderful sights 
to follow. The Atlantic will be crossed in what is 
known as ‘‘ Fair weather latitudes,’’ where the 
steady trade winds hold sway, and ensure a pas- 
sage very different from the more tempestuous weather 
which is frequently encountered further north. Once 
across the Atlantic the wonderland of the West Indies 
stretches away in a maze of beauty and interest, in- 
viting calls at such islands as Barbados, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico and Jamaica. 
Thence the Westward will sail through the Caribbean 
Sea, famous as the scene of piratical exploits on the 
‘“‘ Spanish Main,’’ and enter the world-famous Panama 
Canal. The last lock gate will set her free to roam 
the wide Pacific, where again the steady trade winds 
may be relied on to carry her through the vast and 
fascinating region known as the South Sea Islands or 
the ‘‘ Milky Way of the Pacific.’’ Here, each coral or 
volcanic islet is a world in itself, a veritable treasure 
house of interest and beauty. After touching at Mal- 
pelo, an island of considerable natural charm the 
Westward will forge onward into the wilds, making 
the acquaintance of island groups as widely divergent 
in character as the Galapagos and Marquesas 

The first of these, composed entirely of extinct vol- 
canic crater cones, is probably the weirdest group of 
islands in the world, just as the second is undoubtedly 
the most beautiful. In the Galapagos it will be pos- 
sible to get some good riding and wild duck shooting, 
or to study the strange denizens of the place, such as 
the brightly hued birds, the huge tortoises, and the 
unique fish which frequent these waters. In the Mar- 
quesas there will be wild cattle and goat hunting, a 
rather more exciting sport than it sounds, as well as 
walks and drives amidst glorious scenery. 

The Tuamoto or Low Archipelago, renowned for its 
pearling lagoons, yet unknown to the average tourist, 
will be the next port of call and from here to the 
Society Islands is but a day’s sailing. On the Island 
of Tahiti the traveller will find more than enough to 
entertain him, and a few miles distant is Morea, with 
its fantastic volcanic peaks; truly a wonderful sight. 
It is impossible to mention all the gems of the Pacific, 
but all the most important including The Cooke Islands, 
Samoa, Tonga, Fiji, Loyalty and New Caledonia will 


‘ 


Saltsjébaden, the beautiful Summer Resort of Stockholm Society 


SWEDEN 


No land offers to the visitor a greater variety of in- 
terest than Sweden. The mountains, moors and lakes 
of Lappland, the magnificent waterfalls and immense 
forests of Jamtland, the peaceful beauty of the Dale- 
carlian dales, the famous Géta Canal and the rocky 
island fringed coast will enchant those who appreciate 
natural beauty. Those with antiquarian tastes will 
find the many old castles and manor houses in Southern 
Sweden and around Stockholm, the Cathedrals and 
Churches at Lund, Stockholm and Uppsala, and 
medieval Wisby, the fascinating ‘‘ City of Ruins and 
Roses,”’ of the greatest interest. Sweden is a Para- 
dise for the sportsman, for the facilities and conditions 
for yachting, motor-boating, canoeing, swimming, 
fishing, shooting, walking, and mountaineering are 
unequalled. Why not spend your summer vacation 
in this northern country ? 


= 


The most direct and comfortable route to Sweden is 
by the luxuriously fitted Royal Mail Steamers of the 
Swedish Lloyd Line from Tilbury to Gothenburg. 
Overland the quickest and most comfortable route to 
Sweden and Norway is from Hook of Holland or 
Flushing in through carriages via Hamburg or 
Berlin, and the train ferry from Sassnits (Germany) 
to Tralleborg (Sweden). 


Full particulars of independent, inclusive tours, Illus- 
trated Handbooks to Sweden and all further informa- 
tion free on application to any office of 


Thos. COOK & SON, LTD., or to SWEDISH TRAVEL 

BUREAU, 21 Coventry Street (corner of Haymarket), London, 

W.1, or THE BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING AGENCY, 

LTD., 5 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3, or any of the principal 
Tourist Agencies. 


Two Dalecarlian Peasants in 
the traditional costume of the 


The 13th-century city wall of 
district. 


Wisby (Gothland). 
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be visited before the ship reaches Brisbane. From 
here the Westward will thread her way up to the 
Great Barrier Reef to Thursday Island, the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Timor and through the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago into the Indian Ocean, visiting 
such little known places as Cocos Keeling, Diego 
Garcia, Egmont and Male. In the same way, after 
negotiating Aden, Perim and the Suez Canal, the less 
known islands and places of the Mediterranean such 
as Valetta, Marsala, Bellavista, Monte Christo, Elba, 
etc., will be dealt with before leaving Gibraltar for 


home. 
* * * 


Another ‘‘ round the world ’’ tour of outstanding 
interest is that arranged by the Per Mundum Tour 
Agency. The places visited include India, Burma, 
Straits Settlements, Philippines, China, Japan, 
Hawaii and the United States. This tour lasts about 
five months and includes three weeks in India, four 
weeks in China, Manchuria and Japan and three 
weeks in the U.S.A. 


DENMARK 


Prior to the Norman Conquest the most inveterate 
enemies of England were the Danes. They ravished, 
pillaged and ultimately partially conquered the 
country and for a time at least succeeded in becoming 
the rulers of the major portion of this country. With 
the march of progress, the Danes were compelled to 
enact the rédle of the conquered, and England found 
yet another yoke. Centuries later a Danish princess 
succeeded in capturing England, not by the sword, 
but through the affections of the heir-apparent. She 
became our beloved Queen Alexandra, the consort of 
Edward VII, the peacemaker. 

Denmark and Britain for many years have been 


25 July 1925 


knitted together by close ties of friendship ang 
affection and if only for historical reasons many 
travellers from these islands make a point of visiting 
Denmark at some time or other. The country is welj 
worth visiting, it is rich in legend and poetry, it scin. 
tillates with romance, and offers a particularly hearty 
welcome to English visitors. Copenhagen, the capital, 
with its 700,000 inhabitants contains many gems of 
architecture. Its harbour, with numerous quays and 
wharves, is a picturesque sight, and its museums are 
unparalleled. The various towns and hamlets of this 
fascinating country open a new vista to the traveller 
and provide him with just that mental change which 
is most conducive to a revivified outlook on life. In. 
tending visitors to Denmark would be well advised to 
get in touch with the United Steamship Company who 
will provide all the necessary information. 
E. W. P. 


JULY THE 78.6d! 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


GEORGE CURZON. By Sir Ian Maxcotm, K.C.M.G. 
2. PUBLIC SCHOOL STORIES. 
3. THE NEXT NAVAL CONFERENCE. 
By Capt. E. Attuam, R.N., C.B. 
4. THE FOX. By Douctas Gorpon. 
5. OMAR KHAYYAM. By the Rev. T. H. Weir, D.D. 
6. WHERE EMPIRE SETTLEMENT FAILS. 
By Sm W. Beach Tuomas, K.B.E. 
7. THE CLASSICS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
By Sir Frepertc G. Kenyon, K.C.B. 
8. RICHARD WAGNER AND THE MUSIC DRAMA. 
yy Water Starke. 
9. SOME TRUTHS ABOUT JOHN INGLESANT. 
By W. K. FLeminc. 
10. THE NATION AND THE LAND. By Sxetton, M.P. 
ll. THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 
By Sir Humpury K.C.B. 
12. THE TRADES UNION REPORT ON RUSSIA. 
By Str Bernarv Pares, K.B.E. 
13. SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY 


Fare from £90 


UNIQUE SUMMER 


1,000 MILES UP THE AMAZON 


in an Ocean Liner 
by the R.M.S. HILDEBRAND, Sailing from Liverpool, SEPT. J5th, NOV. I7th. 


Visiting Picturesque PORTUGAL, MADEIRA, the Garden Island 
of the Sea, and the Mysterious Forests of the GREAT AMAZON 


A Cruise of 11,800 Miles on Summer Seas 
Write for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to Dept. S.R. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 or CGUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


CRUISES 


Drink of the gods. Worthy of Hebe’s presentation. 


SYMONS’ 


DEVON 


ONLY FROM < such rare Cyder Apples as those care- 
fully grown in our own wide-spread Apple Orchards in 
Sunny Devon, can Delicious Sparkling Cyder of 
Devon’s finest quality, be made. 


FREE SAMPLES.—Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating “‘ SYDRINA ,”’ will be sent free, on receipt 
of Is. 6d., to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO., LTD., TOTNES DEVON 


Highest Awards at International Exhibitions. 


WHY NOT 
A HOLIDAY ABROAD THIS YEAR? 


O UR Continental Holiday ‘‘ Suggestions " (Booklet S.R.) 
free on request, will help you to the great decision. 


You need a complete change 
and the constant and varying interest of foreign travel. 
Join one of our SOCIAL PARTIES, limited membership, 
private conditions, an 
Ensure a joyous and interesting holiday 
Representative Suggestions :— 
A Tennis Holiday among the Swiss 
Seaside and Motoring Holidays in 
Belgium and France Week from 6} guineas. 
Paris. A week’s Tour under ideal 
conditions... . 74 and 9} guineas. 


“TOURS ATTRACTIVE” 


12} guineas. 


71 High Holborn London, W.C.1. 
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ORE and Evermore does Music cast its Spell upon us. The Sunshine and 
Spirit of Summer-time lure us out-o’-doors—but we would have it that Music 
goes with us. 
yp sit in woods or charming places of the Outdoors, and to listen to some sweet 
singer—some Master making magic music from an Instrument—to Dance upon 
the Greensward to some captivating strains—is joy added to enjoyment. 
HE Portable Gramophone made it possible—but it needed the “ Cliftophone ” to make it Perfect. 


Here at last came an Instrument which not only gave a new Realism of Reproduction, but gave as 
well an amazingly greater Volume of Tone—in True Musical Beauty. 


DOUBLES THE CHARM OF EVERY RECORD 


TS Realism of Reproduction is so amazing asto seem Unreal. You can almost feel the presence of the 

Artistes when it plays. And—the Volume of Tone is such that from the “ Cliftophone ” Portable 
Model you get as much or more than you can get from the more expensive Cabinet Models of other makes. 

N Ideal Instrument for Outdoor Use—the “ Cliftophone ”—of Musical Charm and Power beyond compare. Hear 

it at your Music Dealer’s to-day. It will be a revelation—thrilling ! 

HE new “Cliftophone” Portable has been called ‘the Baby Grand of the Gramophone World,” and deserves that 

description. In compact form, 7” high, 12” wideand 14 deep—it is indeed a multum in parvo. In leatherette cover 
with metal bound corners and metal fittings—it is as handsome as its qualities are wonderful. And—its price is only £7 ros. 


fy case of difficulty, write ws for the name of the nearest “‘Cliftophone’’ Dealer and for avery interesting Illustrated Booklet. 
You can hear the Cliftophone’’ in London at HARRODS -SELFRIDGE” S—WARING'S—KEITH PROWSE’S 
—CRA MER’S—HA Y’S—and all other High-Class Music Stores—or, you are cordially invited to come to our Showrooms 
in Bond Street and to hear it in its Home. In any case, for the Love of Music, hear it—as quickly as you can. 


CHAPPELL 


50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
“Leaders in the Musical World since the year 1812” 
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ACROSTICS 


lo allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for the Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 177. 


In Latin AND IN ENGLISH THE DARNLEY MOTTO SEE 
BEFORE YOU IN OUR “‘ PILLARS,’’ AS PLAIN AS PLAIN CAN PE. 
1. St. Kilda’s cragsmen make my loss their gain. 
2. A river watering Guiana’s plain 
3. ‘* Treble ’’ we called it; now this term is used. 
4. A meat by pious Israelites refused. 
5. With this world’s goods in no large measure blest. 
6. From India introduced into the West. 
The ‘* shoulder-knot ’’ of Swift’s so famous Tale. 
Never, I do assure you, never stale. 
9. That’s what it is: I’ take no substitute ! 
10. ‘* Bald-headed peach ’’ the Yankees call this fruit. 
ll. Floored by a “ light,’’ with this you may be filled. 
12. In Lincoln fen-lands often caught and killed. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 175. 


N a Mely 
E xtr A 
oa D 
Z end-Avest A 
E arwi G 
A nemi A 
L ist Ss 
A sceti C 
N ebul A 
D efaulte R 


Acrostic No, 175.—The winner is Mr. Geoffrey Stevenson, 
The Old House, Esher, Surrey, who has selected as his prize 
‘With Lawrence in Arabia,’ by Lowell Thomas, published by 
Hutchinson and reviewed in our columns on July 11. Thirty-two 
other competitors chose this book, 19 named ‘ Greenery Street,’ 
22 ‘A Prime Minister and his Son,’ 11 ‘Gilligan’s Men,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: M. East, Martha, Ceyx, Sisyphus, G. W. 
Miller, Lilian, Twyford, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Jop, Glamis, 
Shorwell, Major T. R. Eastwood, Lady Duff, Mrs. A. Lole, E. 
Barrett, Jay, G. M. Fowler, Katharine, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Dolmar, Doric, Still Waters, Margaret, Lionel Cresswell, Tyro, 
R. Ransom, Baitho, M. Story, H. de R. Morgan, C. H. Burton, 
Bolo, Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Quis, J. R. Cripps, Farsdon, Zyk, 
Rev. E. P. Gatty, Baldersby, Gay, C. J. Warden, Bernard 
O'Flaherty, East Sheen, Coque, Oakapple, Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Gunton, N. O. Sellam, Zoozoo, H. E. Du C. Norris, Bordyke, 
Boskerris, A. W. Cooke, Jorum, Iago, Lt.-Col. Sir Wolseley 
Haig, Beechworth, J. Doman Turner, Miss Domvile, Lady Diana 
King, Trike, T. E. Thomas, Carlton, and Céte de Vauxlaurens. 

One Licut Wronc: Bullfinch, Francis C. Hood, Stucco, Igidie, 
F. Sheridan Lea, Reginald Eccles, Miss Vera Hope, Ceylon, 
Chip, Carrie, S. M. Groves, Sir Reginald Egerton, M. I. R., 
Mungo, A. M. 'W. Maxwell, Roan, A. S. Gosset, Agamemnon, 
Miss Ruby Macpherson, Gladys P. Lamont, Tallow, C. A. S., 
H. Bowyer Smith, Jeff, Mrs. J. Butler, Maud Crowther, Peter, 
Cyril E. Ford, E. K. P., Armadale, Hely Owen, Barberry, L. M. 
Maxwell, Dhualt, St. Ives, M. B., D.L., Miss Rosa C. Burley, 
David W. Grant, and Owl. 

Two Licuts Wronc: A. E. K. Wherry, Lady Mottram, The 
Pelhams, Mrs. Hulls, Kirkton, Cameron, Met, Rho Kappa, 
Madge, M. A. S. McFarlane, S. Roxburgh, and H. M. Vaughan. 

Acrostic No. 175.—Correct: Pussy. One Light Wrong: Aga- 
memnon, Margaret, A. M. W. Maxwell. Two wrong: Admiral 
Sir Douglas Gamble. 

AGAMEMNON.—* Misconstrue ”’ is ingenious, but the M and E 
must not be separated. 
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Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Square, S.W. Tel.—Gerrard gg 


Every Evening at 8.15. Matinees Wed., Thurs. and Sat., 2.15, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 


By Eden Phillpotts, 
625tTu PERFORMANCE, SATURDAY, AUG. 1. 


GLOBE. Gerr. 87245, 
EVGS., at 8.45. Mat., Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 


FALLEN ANGELS. 
By Noel Coward. 


TALLULAH BANKHEAD. EDNA BEST. 
KINGSWAY THEATRE Ger. 4032. 


Every Evening at 8.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat., 2.45. 


THE NEW MORALITY. 
4 Comedy by HAROLD CHAPIN. 


SAVOY (Gerr. 3366). EVA MOORE'S SEASON. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinees Mon. and Sat., 2.30. 


MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY 
A light comedy by St. John Ervine. 
EVA MOORE, Frank Bertram, Jill Esmond Moore. 
‘‘A rattling good entertainment.”—Daity News. 


Literary 


ISS RUTH SPEAKMAN—TYPEWRITING. Price 
list on application, 12 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 6179. 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. MSS. Is. per 1,000 
words Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt and 
accurate work. Miss NANCY McFARLANE (EB), 11, Pal 


meira Avenue, Westeliff-on-Sea. 

For Sale 

OR SALE, 2-SEATER SWIFT, 7/9 h.p. ; splendid condition, 
Recently overhauled. Tax paid till end of year. £45. Bar- 


gain. Write for appointment. Box G. 472, the Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


REAT BARGAIN. A Standard Rolls Royce. Saloon, 1911. 

In perfect condition. Luxuriously fitted. Interior drive and 

electric lighting. A real sacrifice. £400 for quick sale. 
P., 473, the Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2. 


The Reliable Family Medicine Acts like a charm in 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” AND OTHER 
COUGHS, COLDS A _ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
Influenza, Asthma, Bronchitis TOOTHACHE, RHBUMATISM, GOUT 


Of ail Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 
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Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. (July 27, 28 and 29.) 


“ MANHATTAN ” 
RICHARD DIX 
(from the novel ‘ the Definite Object,’ by Jeffery Farnol). 


BILLIE RHODES in “LEAVE IT TO GERRY” 


Comedy Burlesque—* EAST OF THE WATER PLUG,” etc 


Next Thursday, Friday and cts. (July 30, 31 and August 1.) 


“ $O THIS IS MARRIAGE ” 
starring ELEANOR BOARDMAN, CONRAD NAGEL & LEW CODY. 


“THE TRIFLERS” 
starring MAE BUSCH, FRANK MAYO & ELLIOTT DEXTER. 


BOBBY VERNON in comedy, 


SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


“HIGH GEAR,” etc. 


Managing Director : 


Miscellaneous 


ASKETS FOR BAZAARS. Direct from factory, specially 
B reduced prices, natural and many beautiful colours, which 

sell readily at substantial profits; carriage paid. Catalogue 
post free. W. FURSE, 3 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 


stantly occurring ; highly successful recommended methods. 
Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 


E XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 


17 Church Lane, Hull. 


ALE, Fine Pedal Reed ORGAN, three Manual’s, seventy 

Speaking Stops. Largest in the world. Please write for 

illustrated description. J. W. SAWYER, Organ Works, 
Beeston, Leeds. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the Makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired. NEWALL, 138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


Residence: 


from Crawley) for four weeks from August 23. About five 


] TH CENTURY HOUSE TO LET in Sussex (three miles 
bedrooms, bath, 


lounge and billiard-room. Separate ser- 
vants’ staircase and rooms. Four acres, including tennis lawn, 
pond with punt and fishing. Vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc. One or 
two cars could be left with chaffeur and wife and gardener. 
Charmingly furnished. Electric light, ‘phone and all conveni- 
ences. 15 guineas per week. Box K 471, the Saturpay REvIEw, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


INISTER’S HOUSE, lovely district, six rooms, kitchen, 
M etc., TO LET, Furnished; 33 guineas weekly, September. 
MANSE, Harting, Petersfield (Southdown ‘buses). 


LEVEDON, the Glory of SOMERSET. MARINE HOTEL. 
Finest position, over sea. Lovely surroundings. Excellent 
fare. Most reasonable inclusive terms. 


A remarkable pamphlet on the topic of the hour 


ITHE INWARDNESS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


by 
GABRIEL WELLS 


Price One Shilling net 
ELKIN MATHEWS, LTD., 4a, CORK STREET, W.1. 


, muir Edit., 


THE CLIFTOPHONE 


Despite the rapid growth of wireless the gramo- 
phone still maintains its popularity. There are many 
excellent gramophones on the market, and one of the 
best is undoubtedly the ‘‘ Cliftonphone.’’ Years of 
patient research and experiment have been expended 
upon its production by the inventor, the result being an 
instrument as nearly perfect as possible. The realism 
of reproduction is so amazing as to seem unreal. The 
new sound box and tone arm combined with the speci- 
ally designed reproducing chamber, are _ essential 
features of this perfectly constructed instrument; dis- 
tortion of vocal and instrumental music is entirely 
eliminated and every sound wave is under true musical 
control. This instrument is made in all sizes from a 
‘grand ’’ to a portable machine, and the prices are 
very attractive. 


Shipping 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 


P & Passenger and Freight Services. 
‘MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,#® 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
for. Passenger Business, P. & O, House, 14, Cockspur Street, 


Lendon, 8.W. 1; Freieht or General Business: 122, Leadenhall 8t., E.C. dp 
Anenis, G hiv DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. & 


Books 


OOKS.—London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, 

by Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work 

of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross 
and Ancient Sex Worship, 8s.; Henry Fielding’s Works, Best 
Edit., with Intro. by Gosse, 12 vols., £6 6s., 1898; Smollett’s 
Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1902, 44 4s.; Les Aventures du 
Chevalier De Faublas, best large type edit., 2 vols., illus., Paris, 
1842, £3 3s. ; The Noveilino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 
2 vols., 1895, rare, £6 6s.; Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology, 
1892, 15s.; The Graphic, 36 vols., £12; Purchas(s) Hakluylus 
Posthumas, or Purchas, his Pilgrimes, 5 vols., folio, cal, 
fine copy of this rare Book of Travels, 1626-1626, £106 ; 
Sporting Magazine from 1826 with many rare plates, 27 vols., 
bound in 22, £10 10s.; Leo’s History of Africa, 1600, rare, 
£8 8s. ; The History of Manon Lescaut, illus. by Leloir, 1890, 25s. ; 
Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an A jation Sir 
George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie's Works 
10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott's fine 
‘* Dryburgh Edition,”’ 25 vols., £3 3s.; Maupassant’s Novels in 
English, 10 vols., nice set, £3; Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 
12 vols., £8; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘* Vailima"’ Edit., 26 
vols., £38. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. 
If you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try 
me. Baker’s Great Book Suop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED : Crawley’s Mystic Rose ; Hous- 
man, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; Beerbohm, Happy Hypocrite, paper 
gwovers, 1897; Yet Again, Ist Edit., 1909; Caricatures of 25 
Gentlemen, 1896; Boydell’s History River Thames, 2 vols., 1794, 
Erewhon, 1872; Erewhon Revised, 1901; Way of All Flesh 1903. 


Nursing Homes 


ARROLD, BEDFORD. Home established 30 years. Suit- 

able mental and nervous cases received for intensive 

psychotherapy. Four such cases only received. Large 
house and grounds. Tennis, croquet, archery, bowls, motoring, 
etc. Please apply to Dr. SOMERVILLE, at above address. 


LD-ESTABLISHED, well-appointed PRIVATE HOME. 

Mild Mental, Nerve Invalid, Senile (few). Permanent or 

otherwise. Kind skilled attention. Mlighest references. 
Beautiful Cotswold air. Motor. From 4 guineas. Hill House, 
Tetbury, Gos. 
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What é you want in a W oman’s Paper : 2 


WHATEVER IT IS WE THINK YOU WILL FIND IT IN 


QUEEN 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER 
Every Wednesday 1/- 
Office: WINDSOR HOUSE, BREAMS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 4 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them all."—Daity GrapPuic. 


L oO N D N & brilliant book."—Tur Times. 


Particularly good" —AcaDEMY 
6th Edition Revised. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. COOK, 


ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 200 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Iilusterations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & a ir RIVIERA. |W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


PARIS, LYONS, & RHORE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/ BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 
2/- ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA and the ENGADINE 


Lendon—Simpkin’s. 
Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


tl i 


| PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a 

firm on the death of a partner. 

Life Assurance is the ideal 

way of providing the necessary 
amount. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1 


All Claseses of Insurance Business Transacted 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


JULY, 1925 


Price 3s. net 


Episodes of the Month 


Reform of the House of Lords 
By Viscount ASTOR 


Of, By, and For the People 


By E. A. MOWRER 


Hindenburg! What next ? 


By Ligvut.-Cot. M. BIRD 
Behind the Scenes in Athens and 
Elsewhere 


By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 
Sea Music By SETON GORDON 


Smallpox and Smallpox 


By Dr. R. W. JAMESON 


| 


| 
| 


A Dominion in Peril 
By Lreut.-Cot. Sir WOLSELEY HAIG, K.C.I.E. 


Maturer Reflections of a Third Form 
Boy By the Hon. ARNOLD KEPPEL 


The Friendship of Dr. Johnson and 
Windham By E. S. ROSCOE 


“An Ordinary Policeman” 
By RAJA NANDI 


Danzig and the Corrido 


By J. H. HARLEY 
Correspondence Section 


** Misquotations "’ By Miss M. Epita DurHamM 
A Lincolnshire Squire 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Taz Sarurpay Review, Lrp., 9 Kiog Street 


Covent (Telephone: Gerrard 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hersgrt Reich, Lro., Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6.; Saturday, 


$157, two lines), ia the Parish of St. 
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